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it takes knowledge in depth to bring a military contract through on sched- 
ule, whether prime or sub. We have it: our specialists in metallurgical re- 
search, development engineering, production engineering, fabrication and 
assembly have had long experience working with DOD and contractors, on 
components as well as complete systems. We back them up with five large 
metalworking and manufacturing plants. If our capabilities in these fields can 
help you, contact one of our sales offices or: Director of Defense Products, 
American Car and Foundry, Division of QC f Industries, Incorporated, Ca csge’ saan 
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FROM THE SNOWS OF FUJIYAMA 
TO THE SANDS OF FLORIDA 


The Lockheed C-130 HERCULES, now in 
service with the United States Air Force 
at Ashiya Air Base, Japan, won its “go 
anywhere, haul anything” reputation 
the hard way. 


In snow landing and take-off tests at 
Bemidji, Minnesota, the “Ski-130” 
HERCULES performed prodigious feats of 
strength and power. At 124,000 pounds 
gross take-off weight the ski-equipped 
HERCULES was airborne in 2,100 feet. 
Carrying the same payload it landed 
and stopped in only 1,200 feet. 


At Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, the 


C-130 HERCULES (weighing 110,000 
pounds) landed on sand and stopped in 
947 feet. Take-offs from sand, with the 
same load, averaged only 1,500 feet. 

This famous aerial “strongman” can 
carry 90% of all types of missiles now 
operational with, and under develop- 
ment for, the U.S. Armed Forces. The 
C-130 HERCULES is now in world-wide 
service, or scheduled for delivery to: 
USAF’s Tactical Air Command, U.S. 
Air Forces-Europe, Pacific Air Force, 
Air Photo and Charting Service, other 
branches of the U.S. Armed Forces, and 
the Royal Australian Air Force. 


Lockheed weans leadership 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation « GEORGIA DIVISION « Marietta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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TEMCO TT-1 


World’s\Largest 
_ Manufacturer 
~ Small Gas 


As the pioneer American builder of small gas 
turbines, Continental Aviation and Engi- 
neering Corporation occupies a unique 

osition in this relatively new field of power. 

ot only is it the largest producer of engines 
of this type and size; it is also the most 
thoroughly qualified by experience, and the 
most completely equipped. Those having 
present or prospective need for gas turbine 
power—for applications on land, at sea, or 
in the air—are invited to lay their problems 
before C. A. E. engineers. 
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In My Opinion 








| Missile Sites 


The layout of my article on con- 


| struction of missile sites in your June 


1958 issue was most impressive and 
very flattering to me personally. But 
personal considerations aside, let me 
say that the Corps of Engineers is 
happy to have this story printed be- 
cause the missile site construction story 


| has not been adequately told. The 





Corps’ $100 million construction job 
at Cape Canaveral has received very 
little attention although the construc- 
tion features there are most extra- 
ordinary. Even your article in your 
May issue, “Cape Canaveral—Door- 
step to Space,” which, incidentally, 
was one of the most interesting and 
comprehensive popular accounts I 
have read on Cape Canaveral, omitted 
reference to the Corps of Engineers as 
the fourth indispensable member of 
the Cape Canaveral Team. You men- 
tioned AFMTC, PAA and RCA. 

I am gratified, therefore, to have 
ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT feature 
this rather comprehensive story of the 
Corps’ role in missile site construction 
because your magazine is an excellent 
means of communication among indi- 
viduals at the higher administrative 
and management levels in defense. I 
am well aware of the many benefits 
to be gained when the whole of de- 
fense management clearly understands 
the “how and why” of our construction 
effort in the missile field. 

Please accept my thanks for what 
I consider to be a genuine service. 


Maj. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., USA 
Deputy Chief of Engineers 
for Construction 
Army Corps of Engineers 


MTMA and MATS 


Thank you for . . . a copy of your 
editorial about MTMA published in 
your July edition. The editorial is as 
provocative as it is profound. I am 
sure, though, that where you say we 
“exploit commercial carriers,” in the 
second paragraph, you are using the 
world ‘exploit’ in its kindest sense. 

I would not want to comment on 
your proposal without giving it the 
thorough study and thought it de- 
serves, and which you have obviously 
done. However, I feel all will agree 
you have forcefully presented your 
proposal and your reasons in a- most 
interesting and effective manner. 


Maj. Gen. F. S. Besson, Jr., USA 
Chief of Transportation 
Department of the Army 
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Preserver of Peace... 


Developed and produced by Radio Corporation 
of America for the U.S. Air Force, the Time- 
Division Data Link system employs digital 
transmission for the transfer of control informa- 
tion between ground environments and airborne 
systems. The use of digital techniques of high- 
speed computers brings the concept of automa- 
tion to the field of communications and guidance 





AIALINK 





of airborne weapons systems. Applications of 
the system are: ground controlled intercept, mis- 
stle guidance and control, return to base, en route 
air traffic control, automatic landing systems, 
tactical support. This new RCA development 
is compatible with NATO Data Transmission 
Specifications, and is of important significance 
both to military and civilian flying. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Real Threat to National Security 


-— ipees real threat to national security is not, con- 
trary to the headlines, the revolution in Lebanon. 
Nor is it Russia’s huge land army. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, is it the operational intermediate range ballistic 
missile the Communists have in their arsenal. These 
are only parts of the picture—obvious segments for 
which there is a relatively simple solution. 

The real threat to our national security does not 
lie with our potential enemies at all, but with our- 
selves. Our national defense does not begin with a 


_ strong military force. It begins with a strong and 


dynamic-thinking government which does not sit in 
tense anxiety waiting for a potential enemy to do 
something before it reacts. 

It is a great deal more effective, and a great deal 
less expensive, to employ a police force to prevent 
crime rather than attempt to “arrest” the criminals after 
the crime is committed. If you listen to our national 
leaders, this is what our large peacetime military forces 
are for—to prevent war. But, in the next breath, they 
invariably deny their own contention by labelling SAC, 
STRAC, missiles and all the rest a “retaliatory” force. 
This is an after-the-fact policy which makes the word 
“preventive” little more than a bit of diplomatic 
semantics. It is a threat to no one except nations al- 
ready weaker than the U.S.—and these are not po- 
tentially our enemies, anyway. 

Because of this “second-best” idea the Communists 
need only to keep throwing different kinds of prob- 
lems at us until our resources are spread so thinly 
that the winning percentage is decisively in their 
favor. They apparently fear our massive retaliatory 
power far less than we would like to think. 
(According to Raymond L. Garthoff, in his just-pub- 
lished book Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, they 
lost, in a very short period in 1941, control of 40% 
of their population, 60% of their coal, iron, steel and 
aluminum production, 40% of their grain production, 
95% or more of certain key military industries, 4 mil- 
lion soldiers and nearly two-thirds of their tanks and 
aircraft. In other words, to quote him, they survived 
an attack comparable to nuclear destruction—“sur- 
vived and won.”) 

The Navy has already been forced to cut its planned 
procurement of aircraft and ships for next year. Our 
small, by comparison, Army has had to accept what 
amounts to another reduction in force. The Air Force 
is being pushed, by lack of dollars, into a business-as- 
last-year operation when it has already been decided 
they must expand and disperse. 

It is time we jumped off the merry-go-around. 
Military preparation can no longer afford even the bare 
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minimums—if we continue to base preparation on the 
uncertain, inconclusive policy of playing international 
tensions by ear. The Services have been given too 
many situations to defend against and there just isn’t 
enough cash in the till to handle the job. 

The dollar sign is driving us to our own destruc- 
tion. Nor can the Services, themselves, handle the 
whole problem. They do have, naturally, control 
of the efficient management of their own plans and 
programs. In running their businesses they can do 
a great deal to chip away at rising prices. Consider- 
ing that up until about 10 years ago operating a 
military service as a business was considered, at best, 
secondary, they have made amazing strides. They plan 
a great many more. 

It is not generally recognized that under the purify- 
ing heat of ulcer-provoking experience, the Services 
have developed some of the smartest businessmen in 
the country. (Case in point: Gen. E. W. Rawlings, 
head of the Air Materiel Command, whom the Air 
Force has kept in the job since 1951—mainly because 
he is the fountainhead for what amounts to a revolu- 
tion in Air Force logistics operations. ) 

They still have a great deal to do: stop feather-bed- 
ding budget requests; delegate authority farther down 
the line to lessen decision time lags; standardization 
of forms, methods, even materiel; improve personnel 
relations, ie. career incentive based to a greater de- 
gree on performance and less on “serving out your 
time.” 

But their own possible management miscues are 
only part of the trouble. There are other causes. 

Deficit government financing is one. When the 
U.S. government operates in the red, prices go up. 
Military hardware costs more and the following year 
Defense raises their budget. Red ink flows again 
and prices take another jump—and yet in military 
effectiveness we're right where we were when we 
first climbed on the treadmill. 

Another: an American public which still does not 
realize, apparently, that we are fighting the war now, 
that the result of any shooting which may come later 
will be anti-climactic. Examples: the labor union which 
demands, and receives, a wage raise without giving 
the U.S. economy a corresponding increase in produc- 
tivity; the industries which cry to their Congressmen 
when they miss out on a government contract instead 
of trying to make their product more competitive. 

The solution to the big puzzle is going to come only 
when the President, Congress, the State Department 
give the Services a simple, firm framework within 
which to do their military planning. 

Bill Borklund 





























Why Army’s Atlantic Ports 


Have ‘Management Control’ 


by Maj. Gen. Evan M. Houseman 
Commanding General, 
U.S. Army Transportation Terminal 
Command, Atlantic 


HE area covered by the U.S. Army 

Transportation Terminal Com- 
mand—Atlantic is rather extensive. 
We control the shipment of military 
cargo and personnel through all of 
the major and lesser ports along the 
entire Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Florida, as well as the Great Lakes; 
and our mission includes the re-supply 
operations for Air Force installations 
in the Far North. 

To properly control this extensive 
operation, sound and effective man- 
agement is an obvious necessity. If 
you will accept my definition of what 
I mean by management—the logical 
control of persons and things toward 
the most effective performance of the 
mission—then I can state that I feel 
we have taken a giant step toward 
sound and effective management. I 
know, at least, that I have a firm basis 
for it, a working method of determin- 
ing weaknesses in it, and a flexibility 
to accommodate necessary changes. 

In developing and expanding our 
method of management, I have one 
goal in mind: to achieve for myself 
the role of Manager By Exception. 

Many of you are familiar, at least 
by name, with the New York Port of 
Embarkation. My Command  (ab- 
breviated to “USATTCA”) is the suc- 
cessor to the old NYPE, and I believe 
some details concerning its composition 
and organization are necessary to an 
understanding of how it is managed. 

USATTCA is a Field Command of 
the Chief of Transportation. It is or- 


(AUTHOR’S NOTE: While this ar- 
ticle has been specially prepared for 
ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine, it is a digest of several talks 
given before the students at the Armed 
Forces Management School at Fort 
Belvoir, Va.) 
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The Commander of U.S. Army Transportation Terminal 
Command, Atlantic has one goal in mind—management 
by exception. This is how, under the Terminal Command 
Concept, he believes the goal will be realized. 


ganized under a so-called “Terminal 
Command Concept.” This establishes 
a staff and command headquarters 
controlling a group of operating 
terminals. My command headquarters 
is located at Brooklyn, N. Y., heading 
up three continental terminal or- 
ganizations, as indicated in the ac- 
companying map. 

One terminal is at Brooklyn, one 
is at Norfolk, Virginia, and one is at 
Southport, N. C. Each of these 
terminals operates within, and con- 
trols, a given geographical area as 
shown on the map. The usual Army 
Terminal performs a variety of ac- 
tivities which are necessary for the 
movement of persons or things. These 
activities include the management of 
physical facilities as well as the man- 
agement of traffic. We make use of 
general cargo piers or wharfs, in- 
transit buildings and large open areas. 
We use both commercially-operated 
and government-controlled properties. 

To accomplish fully the specialized 
activities involved, we must also 
maintain liaison and resident repre- 
sentation with military and commercial 
air terminals. 

We also have an installation built 
specifically for the trans-shipment of 
military explosives. This is our modern 
ammunition loading terminal at Sunny 
Point, N. C. 

In addition to this stateside or- 
ganization, I command an operation 
outside the limits of the United States 
—the 7278th Transportation Terminal 
Command. This organization is situ- 
ated within the enormous area which 
is outlined on the map. 

The mission of this overseas com- 
mand is to manage and operate water 
terminals in Northeast Canada and 
in Greenland, Iceland and Newfound- 
land, to support the U.S. Air Force 


and other agencies, and to resupply 
the Distant Early Warning Line and 
GAP-PINE radar sites. 

In my role as Commander, I, in 
essence, am manager of this _or- 
ganization. In order to manage prop- 
erly elements from Thule, Greenland, 
to Miami, Florida, I must control. I 
must control through others. I must 
be able to control my people, my 
funds, and my operational functions. 
I must have an organization which 
allows a proper “Span of Control.” 

If I supervise too many, my control 
and guidance will be ineffective. If I 
supervise too few, I will tend to 
harass my subordinates. 

We believe that the Terminal Com- 
mand, as presently established, has 
arrived at a happy medium of control. 
It certainly is an improvement over 
the old time staff organization, which 
existed up to November 1955. 

We had, then, a Port Commander, 
who was supported by a General 
Staff, a Special Staff, Operating 
Divisions, Subinstallations, and Sub- 
ordinate Commands. The headquarters 
was located in Brooklyn, while sub- 
ports were scattered along the North 
Atlantic Seacoast. The scattered spread 
of control, with the multitude of 
activities reporting to the Command- 
ing Officer, forced him to limit his 
attention to those places nearest to his 
headquarters. 

As of 1 November 1955, a new 
Terminal Command Concept was 
placed in effect. The new headquarters 
was patterned along directorate lines. 
This gave me a four-fold span of 
control, in that I have reporting 
directly to me a Director of Ad- 
ministration, a Director of Operations, 
a Director of Services, and a Comp- 
troller. 

Also, you will notice, I retain close 
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at hand two advisors on specialized 
matters—an Inspector General and a 
Judge Advocate. 

I want to repeat that there are four 
directors reporting directly to me. 
Under our concept of Management 
Control, we look upon control as a 
function of line management. 

There has been a folklore of man- 
agement developing in many business 
areas, and probably in some Army 
thinking, that implies that the primary 
management of an organization is done 
by the Comptroller and his manage- 
ment people. Let there be no mis- 
understanding. I am the top manager 
in my organization—not the Comp- 
troller. 

The Comptroller and his people do 
have their function of control. I will 
discuss that in detail later. But under 
our concept, each one of the four 
directors is, along with all of his 
subordinate divisions and branches, a 
management activity with his own set 
of management responsibilities. 

We have a document (Organization 
and Policy Manual) which spells out, 
from a control and managerial stand- 
point, the basic policies and definite 
procedures which each directorate is 
to follow in accomplishing its portion 
of the terminal command’s mission. 
In each individual terminal, a similar 
manual exists which, in its turn, de- 
fines the responsibilities and _pro- 
cedures of each major terminal divi- 


lows each directorate to be—to a 
great degree—directly responsible for 
managing its own affairs within the 
scope of policy. 

I do not wish to imply that this 
makes each directorate an independent 
unaffiliated agency. There must be 
proper communication and_interrela- 
tionship between all directorates and 
divisions, and to assure this I have a 
Deputy Commander or Chief of Staff 
who acts as my alter-ego and coordi- 
nates them for me. 


Directors’ Job 


The Director of Operations get each 
year from the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation (OCT)—far ahead of 
the day of accomplishment—our basic 
workload guidance. This is broken 
down into personnel movements and 
cargo movements, both by air and 
water. These directed actions are re- 
ferred to collectively as our basic 
operating program. 

Upon receipt of this program, the 
Operations Directorate breaks these 
figures down into workloads, and for- 
wards them to the subordinate ter- 
minals. The factors that enter into the 
decisions for breakdown are varied 
and many. They include, in part, such 
things as: 

Terminal Capability 
Freight Rates 

Shipping Availability 
Geographic Destination 
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Let me give an example of how 
these various factors enter into cargo 
control. 

Despite the fact that U.S. conti- 
nental freight rates for shipment of 
cargo to Eritrea may be favorable to 
Charleston, S. C., shipping for this des- 
tination is available only in New York. 
Hence, Operations has to plan for all 
such shipments to be made through 
New York. 

This initial step on the part of 
Operations, which is part of its basic 
programming, is only the beginning of 
its managerial responsibilities. The 
workload, as initially presented to us 
by OCT, represents an advance esti- 
mate of worldwide situations; so that 
movements of troops and materials are 
subject to change, causing the pro- 
gram to change from month to month. 

Throughout the year, it is necessary 
for Operations to assiduously monitor 
every facet of the movement of cargo 
and personnel. In this procedure, our 
Director of Operations is a manager. 
He does not dictate, as you can see, 
the total program which he receives. 
This is OCT’s function. He does man- 
age where he reduces a worldwide 
program to a terminal support program 
based upon the planning factors I 
mentioned above. 

For example, take a troop move- 
ment emanating from Fort Benning, 
Georgia. All other things being equal, 
the distance factor would indicate that 
personnel should be moved from a 
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southern terminal rather than from a 
northern terminal. If, concurrently, 
some of the equipment for this move- 
ment is emanating from an ordnance 
depot in the north, it might be prefer- 
able that this portion of equipment be 
shipped from a northern terminal. 

The Director of Operations becomes 
a manager at such times as weekly ton- 
nage release figures are received from 
the terminals. Here he can determine 
where, for the sake of greater balance, 
certain cargo should be shipped from 
one rather than another terminal. 

Thus, for instance, we have on occa- 
sion diverted dense cargo from Brook- 
lyn to Wilmington, N. C. to make pos- 
sible a balanced load of vehicles to 
Casablanca, North Africa. 

We have been talking about the 
Management exercised by my Direc- 
tor of Operations. I know that I have 
created the impression that I consider 
the operations part of the command 
the pivotal segment. This impression 
is intended. 

But I do not mean to imply that 
the other directorates do not have 
their important functions. They do 
have, within their own fields, very 
definite managerial responsibilities. 

Their entire managerial thinking is 
in terms of the support which they 
will have to furnish the operational 
segment. But their whole scheme of 
existence, to a great degree, centers 
around the things which Operations 
does. 


Why Delegation 


I shall take a few of the more im- 
portant of these subsidiary activities in 
turn to explain how, within themselves, 
they manage their responsibility in 
supporting operations. 

First, let us look at the Director 
of Services. He is primarily interested 
in contractual services, major mainte- 
nance and repair, and the supply and 
equipment picture. These are quite di- 
versified. 

While all of these projected respon- 
sibilities of Services are planned on 
a yearly basis, the fluctuations of 
monies and changes in operating re- 
quirements demand that all of these 
programs be closely monitored and 
managed. This requires many mana- 
gerial decisions. 

For instance, let us follow thru a 
recent actual engineer management 
problem. 

In planning the FY 1958 Mainte- 
nance and Repair Program, Sunny 
Point Army Terminal submitted the 
requirements for certain dredging. The 
USATTCA Engineer, in conference 
with the Director of Operations and 
the Comptroller, concurred in this 
need. When the priority list of projects 
was submitted to higher headquarters, 
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Washington directed that this dredg- 
ing item of $315,000 be deferred. 
The Director of Services and his En- 
gineer had to determine’ whether 
Washington’s decision was logical or 
not. This again required a conference 
including my Engineer, my Director 
of Operations and my Comptroller. 

This conference developed that the 
non-accomplishment of this dredging 
would hinder berthing operations to a 
dangerous degree. Hence, my Director 
of Services recommended to Wash- 
ington that the project for this dredg- 
ing operation be accomplished despite 
its cost. 

Thus you see, while my Director of 
Services manages his own business, his 
decisions are contingent upon the 
needs of Operations. 

The Director of Administration has 
a three-fold responsibility. He is re- 
sponsible for a multitude of routine 
clerical matters such as the collection 
and dissemination of mail, telegrams, 
and various printed material. 

Second, he administers the Military 
Personnel Program for the command. 

And his third and greatest respon- 
sibility is the Management of Civilian 
Personnel matters. 

I need not stress the scope or details 
of the clerical end of this activity since 
it is similar to the mail and records 
section of any large organization. 

His second function, the Manage- 
ment of Military Personnel, while im- 
portant, has become an ever decreas- 
ing job volume-wise in light of the 
present trend toward a diminution of 
military personnel and a build up of 
civilian personnel. 

By way of illlustration, as of the 
present date, the total military per- 
sonnel of this command, stateside, is 
113 officers, 234 enlisted men. But our 
civilian personnel force consists of 
3,356 persons. We have, in addition, 
a contractual civilian work force which 
represents 30% of our yearly costs. 

Our civilian personnel management 
activities are programmed on both an 
immediate and a long range basis, and 
are designed not only to develop but 
to maintain a civilian work force which 
is qualified and which is encouraged 
to achieve productivity at the least 
possible cost. 

The major programs for which my 
civilian personnel division chief is re- 
sponsible are: Performance Appraisal, 
Promotions, Career Guidance, Place- 
ment, Training, Sick and Annual 
Leave, Incentive Awards, and Com- 
munication Media (publications). 

These programs are all integral parts 
of what are generally understood as 
good management aids. They all tend 
to make the employee more stable, 
more efficient, and certainly more con- 
tented with his job. I will not elaborate 





on these since they are normal to all 
organizations, whether they be civilian 
or military, and analogous to most 
Army installations. 


The Comptroller 


As you recall, I indicated that we do 
not subscribe to the legend which says 
that the primary management of an 
organization is done by the Comp- 
troller and his management people. 
You would certainly be justified in ask- 
ing, then, what does the Comptroller 
control and what do his management 
people manage? 

We are confronted every year with 
a program. This program defines the 


number of tons and the number of 


people that we are responsible for 
moving. In performing this mission, 
the Operations people, the Services 
people, the Administrative people, and 
certain specialists such as the Judge 
Advocate and Inspector General all 


have functions to perform. They all | 
have personnel. They all use a certain } 


amount of supplies. They all occupy 
office space which has to be heated, 
lighted, kept clean, painted and re- 


paired. All of this costs money. And | 
certainly I would be a very bad mana- § 


ger if I did not start figuring, at the 
beginning of a year, just what these 
costs are going to amount to and, of 
course, where the money is coming 
from. 

It is in this function of estimating 
costs and preparing a budget that the 
first work of the Comptroller enters 
into the picture. Of course, this func- 
tion in effect really makes him a co- 
ordinator rather than a Comptroller. 
And in this function, he and his multi- 
tude of men and women with their 
pencils and machines endeavor to 
make a logical balance among the ne- 
cessities of the job, and to come up 
with a fairly accurate budget. 

Once this budget has been approved 
and becomes a reality in dollars and 
cents, the Comptroller then assumes 
his function as a manager. In the 
course of the ensuing year, it is the 
responsibility of his office to balance 
expenditures against availability of 
funds. 

This is not as simple as it sounds. 
To begin with, the budget is a before 
the fact estimate, based upon _his- 
torical data, including such things as 
existing contractual costs, and based 
upon an estimated program of work. 
In the course of a given year, business 
trends and conditions may increase the 
cost of contractual operations and of 
material and supplies. During the 
course of the year, military conditions 
on a worldwide basis may vary the 
workload. For example, we may ship 
fewer passengers and more ammuni- 
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tion to a specific area. These variances 
occur on a continuing basis. 

[his creates a true management 
problem for the Comptroller’s office; 
fund allocations must be adjusted to 
meet these variances. The annual bud- 
get, which is set long before the be- 
ginning of a fiscal year, must be con- 
stantly reviewed and constantly re- 
arranged to meet varying needs. 

But we still have not answered the 
question “What do those people who 
are labeled ‘Management’ actually do 
within the Terminal Command?” I do 
not like to label them with the anti- 
quated title of efficiency experts. This 
went out of good usage many years 
ago, but to a degree the title is appro- 
priate. 

Since April 1955 we have been 


also determine what it actually has 
cost. 

The functions which are allotted to 
the Management segment of the Comp- 
troller’s office are review and analysis, 
management studies, and engineered 
standards. 

A great many of these functions are 
routine. A great many of them are 
created to give us the capability to 
generate reports for higher head- 
quarters. But there is one function 
which is a money-making management 
device. I refer to the last one—The 
Engineered Performance Time Stand- 
ard segment. 

This is a program of surveying in 
order to produce accurate and basic 
standards, against which we gage the 
efficiency of all levels of operation in 





Brooklyn Army Terminal is Port of Embarkation for all North Atlantic Army traffic. 


under a financial system known as the 
Army Industrial Fund. Despite the 
reams that have been written on the 
importance of industrial funding, it is 
not a miracle drug. It is simply a sys- 
tem of funding and accounting which 
allows the Commander to analyze, 
down to the lowest working level, the 
absolute cost of his operation in every 
detail. This system analyzes costs, not 
only down to a working cost center, 
but‘even allows for an analysis of in- 
dividual work units within the same 
cost center. 

With this information available, it 
is now possible for my Management 
people to determine the efficiency, in 
terms_of man-hours and cost, of the 
lowest level of operation. 

By means of surveys, they can de- 
termine what something should cost, 
in terms of people and dollars, and 
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terms of man-hours and dollars ex- 
pended. This program has really only 
commenced within my command. We 
are still existing on standards which 
are historical. 

In other words, 70 percent of the 
standards we use in gaging the effi- 
ciency of working levels are statistical. 
However, we have given an impetus 
in the last year and a half to our man- 
agement surveys, and are pushing the 
idea that if we are ever to arrive at ab- 
solute analyses of the working man’s 
cost to us, we must have Engineered 
Standards. We have completed only a 
few segments of the command, but al- 
ready we have been able to attain, in 
these areas, a saving of 28%. 

The need for absolute gages is be- 
coming more and more necessary. 
Each year, our budget is hacked at by 
Washington, and this is a continuing 


process. On the other hand, personnel 
costs, the cost of material and contrac- 
tual costs, are ever increasing in step 
with the inflationary spiral of the 
world. In addition, our workload is not 
decreasing. 

Consider these factors and I think 
you will appreciate the necessity for us 
to discover how to do our jobs with 
fewer people. It is in this field of de- 
termining how to get more for less that 
our Management Experts are beginning 
to be of help and eventually will be 
of invaluable assistance. 

Under these four directors are as- 
sembled all of the other specialized 
activities which would have individual 
and specialized managerial problems. 

These specialized division chiefs 
have first recourse, in problem areas, 
to their respective directors. Each di- 
rector in turn has a management pat- 
tern established for him which is very 
carefully detailed in the Policy and 
Operating Manual. A major portion of 
the problems which arise have their 
definition and their solution in estab- 
lished and proven policy. 

Hence, with the multitude of prob- 
lems which are presented to the di- 
rector, there are few which are not im- 
mediately solvable. The exceptional 
problem in management which may 
require special coordination, deviations 
from policy, or change in policy, are 
the only ones which he actually has to 
bring before my Chief of Staff and 
myself. 

The exceptional problem can often 
be solved by a conference of the va- 
rious directorates involved. There are 
some, however, which land in my lap. 
These are the problems which require 
authority from higher headquarters or 
coordination with parallel commands. 

I think you can realize that I am 
grateful for the fact that the organiza- 
tion of my command and the establish- 
ment of sound policy and procedures 
for each directorate of my staff serve, 
in a way, to protect me. If these man- 
agement patterns did not exist in an 
established and practical form, my 
own workload would be impossible. I 
would be bombarded with the minutiae 
of lower level management, and im- 
portant management considerations 
and decisions would undoubtedly go 
by the board. 

Thus I am steadily approaching my 
goal: to form an organization which 
will operate so smoothly and efficiently 
that only the weighty, unusual, or ex- 
ceptional problems will need to be 
brought to me to be resolved. When 
this has been accomplished, I will have 
arrived at the only type of manage- 
ment which can be effective and work- 
able in a large organization, and will 
have achieved my aim—to be a Man- 
ager by Exception. 


rere meme 














Washington Background 





AIR FORCE HAS, FOR THE FIRST TIME, taken the problems of the 
installation engineer into consideration in publishing specifications for a new 
aircraft. In the past, AF has told potential contractors only that it wanted 
a plane which would fly so far and so fast and have certain other performance 
characteristics. In the face of rising costs, increasingly complex installation and 
supply problems, it has added, in the specifications for the B-70 bomber, that 
it must be operable from existing B-52 installations and facilities—a clue of 
things to come. 


MILITARY MOVED ONE STEP CLOSER, in late July, to a _ long- 
range program to have contractors supply parts direct to tie field, rather 
than buy, stock and ship supplies themselves. Defense Department set up 
(under instruction No. 3232.7) a standardized format for contractors to 
report technical information on spare parts. Goal of uniformed procedure for 
submitting data and standardization is to permit putting it on computer-type 
equipment, key element of the direct supply program. 


ALTHOUGH INTERNATIONAL SITUATIONS HAVE PUSHED military 
budget headaches off the stage center, all services are still fighting money drought. 
One problem, which military alone can’t solve, is soaring weapons costs— 
which Navy Assistant Secretary Garrison Norton recently term “fantastic.” An- 
other which Navy thinks can be improved is apportionment of funds by 
Budget Bureau. They want BB to review earlier, claiming it would aid R&D 
planners in obligating for new projects during early months of fiscal year. 


CONGRESS WILL ALMOST CERTAINLY SUBMIT a Pentagon re- 
organization bill to the White House for approval before they adjourn—and 
with elections coming up, they will probably close shop in early August. The 
battle which might have delayed settling the issue never developed. 


QUESTION NOW IS WHAT WILL Eisenhower do with the bill? Senate 
bill, for all intents and purposes, is same as House version—to which he voiced 
such strong objections. But chances are better than two-to-one he'll take what 
he can get from Congress this term, and sign the bill. A veto would mean no 
reorganization bill until next year—because of the time element. 














ACTUALLY, WHAT MANY PEOPLE DON’T REALIZE is that the 
new bill will change the old operation very little. There will be a new title 
and some shifting of bodies in the research area and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
operation will about double in personnel. But the real effectiveness of Pentagon 
operation, regardless of what form it takes, will still be up to the administrative 
talents of Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy. Although the new law will not 
change much, the hearings which led up to it, say many Washington observers, 
have been of real help in clearing the air about how Defense should function. 
Most important beneficiary has been McElroy who has been given an intensive 
short course in Pentagon administration—something it might have taken several 
more months of experience to pick up otherwise. 


ONE OF THE LONG TERM OBJECTIVES of Pentagon planners is be- 
ginning to pay off. Obligations and expenditures are, for the first time, running 
almost at even levels over the first 10 months of fiscal 1958, according to the 
DOD’s report on spending by budget categories dated April 30. Cumulative 
expenditures for the 10-month period for military functions only totalled just 
under $32 billion. Obligations came to $32.9 billion. 


PENTAGON HAS PULLED IN ITS FEELERS a little on the proposal to 
form a single public information office for all three services—mainly because 
the services are unanimously opposed to the idea. In addition, that somewhat 
indefinable group known as “The Nation’s Press” views any central informa- 
tion group with a good deal of apprehension at the moment, has adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude. If they don’t like the net result (provided there is a 
single office set up), they wield enough power to cripple it. 
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The almost instantaneous return to normal of the new low-silhou- 
ette Cat power unit under conditions of full-load application, and 
load rejection (117.4 volts), is shown in the above graph. 









Low-silhouvette Cat power unit with close voltage regulation is 
now being used in connection with ground support for jet starting 
and firing. The 400-cycle phase is specifically adapted to missilry. 


Caterpillar power fires SNARK... first U. $. intercontinental missile 


The U. S. Air Force SNaRK SM-62, the first U. S. 
intercontinental guided missile, is fired with power 
from an electric set, developed by Caterpillar and 
now being supplied to the military. 


The full designation of this specialized power 
unit is Caterpillar 60 KW 400-cycle 120-208 voltage 
low-silhouette portable ground support unit with 
precision voltage regulation. 


The secret of this unit is the almost instantaneous 
recovery to both applied and rejected loads. 


Other advantages found in all Caterpillar En- 
gines include: trouble-free operation over a wide 
range of loads; dependability and long life; economy 
of operation; maintenance and operation by un- 
skilled personnel ; world-wide parts and service, and 
the ability to operate on any fuel from JP-4 through 
No. 2 furnace oil. 


Creative engineering and quality of manufacture 





have made Caterpillar the diesel leader for more 
than 25 years. For detailed information on the Cat 
60 KW 400-cycle portable power unit with close 
voltage regulation, send in the coupon below. 


Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


Tll., U.S. A. 


GINE POWER 


Dept. MI5, Engine Division 
Special Governmental Projects 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Please send me additional detailed information on Ground 
Support Electric Sets. 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 





Name 





Base (or Firm) 





Address 





City Zone State 





























N the Air Materiel Command’s 

worldwide chain of logistic opera- 
tion, high speed distribution has real 
significance. The ability to respond 
quickly in both the routine and unusual 
situations is an intricate part of air-age 
logistics. Air Materiel] Command trans- 
porters are dedicated to meeting this 
challenge every hour of the day 
throughout the year. Gross figures do 
an inadequate job of describing the 
vastness of our distribution responsibil- 
ities. The thousands of tons we move 
monthly to the hundreds of global 
destinations never assume a routine 
pattern. Our business is dynamic in 
nature and we are constantly seeking 
refinements to meet this demand. 

The AMC traffic manager expects to 
see his ladings cover a wide array of 
almost anything under the sun. It runs 
from cotter pins to cleatracks, towers 
to transistors, organs to ovens and en- 
gines to entomology equipment. To 
move these cargos, the AMC uses all 
the regular commercial transport net- 
works, plus several innovations of our 
own fabrication. To serve as a ready 
identifier, they have been tagged with 
titles that relate to their areas of per- 
formance. 

LOGAIR is the specially created sys- 
tem of commercial contract airlift op- 
erating over established routes and fre- 
quencies for the movement of priority 
Air Force cargo in the United States. 
The airline is comprised of about 55 
cargo aircraft of both twin engine and 
four engine configuration, crewed by 
the contractors and under complete op- 
erational control of Headquarters Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. This fleet provides daily 
service to the tactical commander, 
greatly improving his logistic support 
and at a ton-mile cost substantially 
below the national average for com- 
mercial air cargo. 

In our customer commands, SAC, 
TAC and ADC, the number of aircraft 
out of commission awaiting needed 
parts has constantly decreased in 
marked degree because of this sup- 
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How AMC Handles 
High Speed Distribution 


by Brigadier General E. B. Cassady 


Director of Transportation & 


port. A squadron commander can 
requisition a vital part from an east 
coast source and be confident of same 


‘or next-day delivery at a remote air 


base in the southwest. The LOGAIR 
system presently encompasses 52 Air 
Force bases. 

A central traffic control is main- 
tained over the system from the head- 
quarters in Dayton, Ohio. This guaran- 
tees that the system retains a great 
flexibility by being able to reroute or 
divert flights throughout the system 
in almost a matter of minutes. Central 
Payload Control provides a focal point 
by which the daily requirements of the 
system may be met by these flight 
diversions. Forty-three propellers ur- 
gently needed on the west coast for 
modification of the MATS fleet were 
delivered by LOGAIR through imme- 
diate diversion of six aircraft to the 
manufacturing plant in Connecticut for 
pick-up. 

LOGAIR has met the unique need 
of furnishing a dependable air cargo 
service throughout our continental Air 
Force structure. Its ability to respond 
to the fluctuating needs of the logistic 
picture gives it a characteristic that 
cannot be bought in common carrier 
sources. Its cargo interchange, at the 
several ports where MATS originates 
its routes, completes the circuit of the 
Air Force global net. This connecting 
link provides a continuous control of 
critical overseas air traffic from origin 
to aerial port of embarkation, a con- 
trol not enjoyed when other modes of 
transportation are utilized. The service 
demanded by our most precious cargos 
has found satisfaction in the LOGAIR 
organization. 

Only a small ratio of our total move- 
ments enjoys the speedy dispatch of 
aerial delivery. Items concerned with 
a routine situation are moved with 
both economy and service considera- 
tions. Every step in our transport 
activity is geared to evaluate the dollar 
cost of our traffic management actions. 
Commanders are cooperating in this 
work by insuring the placement of 


Services, 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 


requisitions with authenticated needed 
at destination dates. This information 
serves as a bona fide basis for manage- 
ment decisions which are allowing us 
to be “on time with enough.” 

In our random destination cargos, 
we use parcel post, freight forwarders, 
rail and trucking services across the 
board. We attempt to match service 
advantages with the consignee’s de- 
mand, never failing to conscientiously 
consider the customer's need and in- 
cident cost. 

In areas of high density traffic, the 
AMC complements the usually avail- 
able service with another of its own 
innovations, the LOGLAND system. 
This can be described as a series of 
negotiated arrangements where one or 
more common motor carriers join to 
offer a preferred through-service to 
match the Air Force need. LOGLAND, 
in a typical instance, provides cargo 
collection at a central west coast metro- 


politan point and daily dispatch of : 


through-trailer service to a mid-west 
Air Force complex. 

Expedited distribution on the de- 
livery end of this route is the final step 
in narrowing the transit time gap. Del- 
lar savings are accrued through mini- 
mum consolidation and the reduced 
inventory levels that are adequate in 
view of this preferential handling. 
LOGLAND has proven to be a strong 
arm in raising our standard of surface 
transportation. 

All AMC transportation activities, 
including LOGLAND, are performed 
in cooperation with, and under policies 
laid down by, the Military Traffic Man- 
agement Agency (MTMA) in Washing- 
ton. This agency is part of the single 
manager philosophy that guides many 
of the supply and service activities of 
all branches of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Pipelines are an important facet of 
our day-to-day work, and are gaining 
prominence every month. High fuel 
consumption in the jet age has taxed 
the tank car and truck severely. Al- 
though such carriers can handle our 
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products, we find that real tangible 
savings are possible in both movement 
and handling when pipeline facilities 
are available. The continual growth of 
the commercial pipeline networks has 
allowed many new service points with 
new installations under constant study. 
Marine transportation of POL products 
has not been neglected. This command 
also has a substantial vested interest 
in the water movement of POL and its 
products. 

In the area of surface transportation 
to oversea activities, the Air Force is 
serviced by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, which is the single 
manager for procurement of ocean 
transportation and by the Department 
of the Army, which is the single man- 
ager for port terminal operations. The 
control of export traffic is exercised 
by the Military Traffic Management 
Agency in coordination with the Army 
Terminals. 

This type movement has generally 
been marked by long transit times and 
required excessive amounts of materiel 
to be in transport channels to assure 
adequate and timely support of opera- 
tional units in the oversea areas. This 
routine procedure has long been con- 
sidered inadequate and _ insufficiently 
elastic to be responsive to the present 
day logistics requirements of the Air 
Force. 

In our effort to make our present 
systems more responsive to our needs, 
the AMC has promoted a service which 
we call LOGSEA. This service utilizes 
the presently existing resources of the 
Department of Defense. However, it 
provides a method of expeditious and 
preferential handling of certain ma- 
terials urgently needed in oversea areas 
which, for lack of airlift capability, 
must be moved by ship. 

Under the LOGSEA arrangement, 
the shipping Transportation Officer, in 
coordination with our port Logistic 
Offices, determines the most advan- 
tageous_ vessel-sailing to meet the 
needs of a specific shipment and over- 
sea due date. He arranges, in coordina- 
tion with the Army Terminal and 
MSTS, to book the cargo to a specific 
vessel. This may be a MSTS-controlled 
ship or commercial liner service. Sys- 
tems have been devised to permit 
direct shipside movement of this car- 
go, appropriate documentation, mark- 
ing and advice of shipment in order 
that expeditious handling can be given 
at all points enroute to destination. 

The system is quite simply the ap- 
plication of intelligent export traffic 
management principles. It is designed 
primarily to eliminate port holding 
times in both the CONUS and Oversea 
Port area and the backlogging of pri- 
ority cargo with routine cargo. Infor- 
mation available up to this time indi- 
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cates that under this service we have 
reduced our worldwide transport pipe- 
line, CONUS depot to our major ports 
overseas, from 45 days to 22 days. 

Special handling for special cargo 
is the keynote. We recognize that 
there can be no substitute for this ac- 
tion when the materiel involved has 
direct association with our combat 
capability. 

In the field of packaging and ma- 
terials handling equipment, our man- 
agement efforts are similarly directed 
toward every new potential or innova- 
tion. In materials handling, the high- 
speed distribution concept has greatly 
enhanced our efforts to develop 
streamlined techniques and equipment 
compatible with the transport mode. 

An outstanding achievement in this 
area is the vastly improved method by 
which jet engines are handled when 
being transported. Lightweight, mobile 
and less costly transportation trailers, 
replacing the hermetically sealed metal 
container, are employed to carry these 


LOGLAND in- 
augurator Col. 
Herbert C. Cham- 
bers sends first 
less-than-truck-load 
AMC shipment 
from Mira Loma, 


Calif. 


engines. As a result, substantial sav- 
ings are realized through the reduction 
of tare weight, handling and main- 
tenance. 

Packaging criteria is kept compat- 
ible with the high-speed distribution 
concept by constant streamlining of 
both the technical and managerial 
aspects. New materials and methods 
are constantly being discovered which 
add to our proficiency in this area. 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command, 
in addition to exploiting these new 
methods and materials to the fullest 
extent possible, also remains alert to 
the fact that management must pro- 
gress accordingly. 

A new packaging program currently 
under development by Hq, AMC ac- 
tively reflects this axiom. In essence, 
this program can be categorized into 
three different phases—establishment 
of packaging technicians within each 
Air Procurement District, use of elec- 
tronic accounting machine equipment, 
and a concerted effort to standardize 
and minimize packaging costs. 








An elaboration of this program will 
show its feasibility and the common 
sense involved. For example, position- 
ing an Air Force packaging technician 
in an area where he can have daily 
personal contact with the contractor 
will enable him to approve at once the 
packaging used. This, in turn, will 
eliminate extended paperwork and cor- 
respondence with the depot. It will 
also afford the packaging technician 
the opportunity to work in closer co- 
ordination with the contractor and as- 
sist the contractor in effecting some 
changes in his operation which will 
prove beneficial to both the contractor 
and the Air Force. 

The incorporation of electronic ac- 
counting machine equipment into our 
system eliminates mountains of paper- 
work previously encountered. Packag- 
ing data cards will be prepared and 
utilized through the use of this equip- 
ment. These will replace the numerous 
cards used in the past and will enable 
us to keep accurate, up-to-date records 


with a minimum of manual labor. This 
portion of our project will tie in with 
AMC’s overall EDPE Program. 

As for the reduction of packaging 
costs, we feel extreme emphasis in 
this area is not amiss. The government 
spends millions of dollars a year on 
packaging, and it behooves us to in- 
sure these millions are spent wisely. 
In line with this thinking, Headquar- 
ters, AMC, in conjunction with Forest 
Products Laboratory, has developed a 
standard method for determining the 
accuracy of the costs of packaging. 
With the use of this standard, it is 
anticipated we will greatly minimize 
our future expenditures for packaging. 

We in the AMC feel confident that 
our High Speed Distribution System 
is compatibly geared to the jet age. 
Our planning is not overlooking the 
space age we will enter in the next 
decade or shortly thereafter. High 
Speed Distribution for a High Speed 
Air Force or Space Force—it’s here 
and functioning today—it will be even 
better tomorrow. 
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NAVY’S NEW ATOMIC DEPTH BOMB 
ANSWERS THREAT OF ENEMY SUBS 


THE NEWS THAT “BETTY” is now an operational weapon completes another 
chapter in the story of the Navy’s great contributions to the defense of our 
country. And we are proud that the Navy Bureau of Ordnance and the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Silver Spring, Maryland, developers of this 
significant weapon, called upon the facilities of AMF for the production of 
“Betty”. This is another demonstration of the fact that, when it comes to 
the tough jobs, AMF has experience you can use. 


nt 


Government Products Group 
Abi AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


1101 North Royal Street, Alexandria; Va. 
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Where MTMA Fits 


In Military Transportation 


by Brigadier General I. Sewell 


Morris, USA 


Executive Director 


Military Traffic Management Agency 


N examination of the supply cata- 

logues of the military depart- 
ments in the period immediately fol- 
lowing World War II would reveal a 
large number of common items. The 
duplication of effort involved, with 
each service going its own procure- 
ment way to secure items which were, 
to all practicable purposes, identical 
was pointed out in both Hoover Com- 
mission reports. Prior approaches cent- 
tering around cross-servicing agree- 
ments, single service procurement, and 
others had failed to produce the ex- 
pected economies. 

The approach taken by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in eliminating this 
duplication and functional overlap re- 
sulting from individual departmental 
procurement of common-use items is 
by now familiar: The Single Manager- 
ship. This alternate solution of the De- 
partment of Defense envisioned the 
assignment to a single military depart- 
ment of the full responsibility for a 
common item, virtually from original 
procurement from the manufacturer 
to ultimate consumption. Such com- 
mon items as subsistence, clothing and 
textiles, petroleum products, and 
photographic supplies have all been 
included in single manager assign- 
ments of this nature. 

A moment’s reflection, however, will 
reveal a further element of common- 
ality not only among these various 
items of supply, but in the services 
ancillary to these items. This common 
service element is, of course, transpor- 
tation—and transport services also re- 
main substantially the same regardless 
of the department affiliations of the 
user. And perhaps the most vital single 
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aspect of transportation utilization is 
traffic management. 

Traffic management within the 
United States was the first application 
of the single manager concept to a 
common service as distinguished from 
a common commodity. Within a few 
months after MTMA was established, 
the same idea was applied to other 
common transportation services at sea 
and in the air. 

The consolidation of all depart- 
mental traffic management functions in 
a single agency was a tremendously 
difficult task. The simplicity in the 
telling about it belies the magnitude 
of the undertaking. Each military de- 
partment had a well-organized traffic 
organization tailored to meet its own 
particular logistical needs. In fact, one 
of the major initial problems facing the 
Military Traffic Management Agency 
was the Herculean task of devising an 
organizational structure, and an oper- 
ating base, which would be completely 
responsive to these many and often 
divergent departmental requirements. 

Differences of opinion had to be re- 
solved, logistical systems had to be 
studied and analyzed, and many sep- 
arate points of view reconciled. But 
the job was done and done so well 
that within a few months of activa- 
tion, the headquarters of the Agency 
was formally opened in Washington, 
D.C., and the Passenger Division had 
begun to route personnel movements. 

The headquarters is formed on a 
directorate basis, which is even now 
under detailed study to determine 
where and how further organizational 
and procedural improvements can be 
made. The manner in which the direc- 






torates were staffed also illustrates 
clearly the inter-service nature of the 
Agency. MTMA drew its personnel, 
both military and civilian, from all the 
military departments, asking only that 
the individuals furnished be the most 
qualified persons available. No job is 
specifically earmarked for a particular 
department because the Agency, quite 
properly, may fly the flags of all the 
services. The magnificent job that was 
done in forming the Agency is ample 
proof of the quality of the professional 
traffic management personnel the mili- 
tary services gave MTMA. 

The Executive Director of the 
Agency is an Army general officer and 
plans call for continuance of that office 
as an Army billet. The organization, 
although housed in the Department of 
the Army for housekeeping, is by no 
means all Army. The heads of the 
three directorates reflect the full array 
of departmental uniforms: An Army 
and an Air Force colonel and a Navy 
captain. The principal assistant to the 
Executive Director—the Executive Of- 
ficer—is a career civilian of many 
years service in transportation and 
traffic, while the heads of divisions and 
branches below the directorate level 
are staffed with civilian and uniformed 
personnel without regard to their de- 
partmental affiliations either past or 
present. 

The civilian personnel are now in- 
corporated into the MTMA civilian 
personnel complement and have lost 
their identity with their former mili- 
tary departments. The military per- 
sonnel, of course, wear the uniform of 
their service, but the objectivity of 
viewpoint that has been exhibited in- 
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dicates: that all are striving to achieve 
the professional objectives of efficient 
and effective traffic management for 
the entire defense establishment. 


This inter-service characteristic is 
even more evident at the regional 
level. 


Prior to MTMA, the military de- 
partments were operating a total of 
sixteen field traffic management offices. 
The Army alone had six transportation 
zone offices; the Navy had five Central 
Freight Control Offices; the Marine 
Corps had a Freight Control Office; 
and the Air Force had four District 
Traffic Offices. In consolidating these 
identical traffic management functions 
in MTMA, the number of field offices 
was more than halved. Five regional 
offices were established with three area 
branch offices; experience acquired 
during the first year of operation, how- 


ever, resulted in the closing of two 
of the branch offices. 
The Regional Directors who head 


the five Regional Traffic Offices scat- 
tered throughout the nation are drawn 
from all the departments just as are 
their employees. The Eastern Traffic 
Region in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
headed by an Army colonel; the Cen- 
tral Traffic Region in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri is also headed by an Army col- 
onel; the Southeastern Traffic Region, 
located at the Atlanta General Depot, 
was originally headed by an Army 
colonel, but an Air Force colonel is 
now in command; the Western Traffic 
Region at Oakland, California is 
headed by a Navy captain; and the 
Southwestern Traffic Region at Dallas, 
Texas is under the 
Air Force colonel. 
On | April 1957, the field organiza- 


leadership of an 
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tion of MTMA was formally activated. 
At the time, however, many detailed 
problems had not yet been resolved, 
thereby delaying assumption of all field 
traffic management functions. As_per- 
sonnel and facilities became available, 
various functions were assumed by the 
regional offices on a phased-in basis. 
In this fashion, the transition from the 
departmental structure to the MTMA 


organization was made smoothly and 
with a minimum of disturbance of 
existing functions. By 1 July 1957— 


within a year of formal activation of 
the Agency—and on schedule, MTMA 
became fully operational both at the 
Washington headquarters and at the 
regional offices. 

The management of military traffic 
was but one phase of the total mission 
assigned to the Agency. At the time 
the MTMA organization was devel- 
oped, the planning for the use of trans- 
portation resources in the event of a 
national emergency was lodged in an 
organization known as the Joint Land 
Transportation Agency. On 1 October 
1956, this organization was taken over 


“And perhaps the most vital single aspect of Transportation Utilization is 


Traffic Management.” 

































































by MTMA in its entirety—personnel, 
records, planning data, and functional 
responsibilities. 

MTMA was also faced with the edi- 
torial and coordinating task of prepar- 
ing and writing the Military Traffic 
Management Regulations which are 
applicable throughout the Defense 
establishment. Although the individual 
military departments still retain the 
authority to specify what, when, and 
where both freight and personnel will 
be moved, MTMA is charged with 
determining the “how” of such move- 
ments. In ensuring an economical, fully 
coordinated operation, the MTMR, 


* issued in March 1958, provide a single 


source of traffic management policy 
advice and guidance to local shipping 
installations. 

Certain specialized professional activ- 
ities, which can best be handled on a 
centralized basis, have been assigned 
to the Agency headquarters or to an 
individual regional office. Field opera- 
tions concerning traffic management 
functions in the shipment of petroleum 
and bulk liquids, and the management 
of the service-owned interchange fleet, 
are performed at the Central Traffic 
Region. Much of the data-collecting 
activity connected with the Loss and 
Damage Prevention Program of the 
armed forces is centered also at St. 
Louis with staff supervision retained 
in Washington. 

Highly technical functions have been 
retained specifically at the Agency 
headquarters. All negotiations involving 
rates and classification matters are 
handled by the professional experts 
at the Agency headquarters, while 
other functions, such as the compila- 
tion and interpretation of traffic man- 
agement statistical data, are also cen- 
tralized in Washington. 


In all the many areas included in 
the general field of traffic management, 
MTMA is working to accomplish its 
assigned mission of providing efficient, 
effective, and economical traffic man- 
agement services to all agencies of the 
Department of Defense in securing the 
most for each transportation tax dollar. 
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EFFICIENCY PLUS! 


Combine the new LOAD-PACKER 2X27) 
with new all-hydraulic container system 


Now, Gar Wood’s Load-Packer 500—the world’s most 
efficient refuse collection unit—can provide modern 
“containerized” service for better sanitation ...at lowest cost. 
Featuring a revolutionary 10-second loading cycle 
... 14%4-cubic yard hopper... full 75” loading width.. 
and massive 81,000-lb. compaction force, the Load-Packer 
500 in competitive tests packs up to 25% more refuse. 
With the new all-hydraulic Pax-All Container System, 
the Load-Packer 500 can now be used for multi-stop 
container service... yet, there’s no interference 
with regular crew-loaded operations. 
Learn all about the Load-Packer 500 and 
Pax-All Container System. Contact your nearest 
Gar Wood - St. Paul truck equipment distributor, 
or write to: Customer Service Department, 
Gar Wood Industries, Wayne, Michigan. 
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Research and Development 








New Navy Computer 
Rivals Science Fiction 


Office of Naval Research has an- 
nounced Perceptron, a computer which 
can see, learn and teach itself. A year 
away from completion, the machine is 
said to be one step from a computer 
capable of translating foreign langu- 
ages. 

Navy says the new concept em- 
bodied in Perceptron opens “challang- 
ing possibilities” in such fields as 
automatic landing systems, automatic 
pilots, and recognition systems. Tests 
on the computer are currently being 
run on conventional equipment, and 
on such trials as right and left percep- 
tion, it has scored up to 97%. 

With electronic “eyes” similar to 
ordinary TV cameras, it is possible for 
the computer to read both print and 
script, and the device has responded 
to spoken commands. By expanding on 
the results so far attained, the Navy 


says the machine could distinguish 
between man, woman and _ various 
animals. 

Although Navy does not expect ap- 
plications of the system in the “im- 
mediate future,” they feel that with 
decreases in cost and size and greater 
refinements, the computer will open an 
entirely new field in engineering, 
aimed at development of “intelligent 
systems.” 


Air Foree Constructs 
Two Missile Test Sites 


Air Force has received Army go- 
ahead to begin work on its first Titan 
ICBM launch pad, to be built at the 
new Pacific Missile Test Range. At 
the same time, the AF Rocket Engine 
Test Facility at Edwards AFB, Calif. 
is reaching its final stages of con- 
struction. 

Other launching pads for such mis- 
siles as the Atlas ICBM and the Thor 


IRBM will be built at the west coast 
missile range. The $400,000 facility 
at Edwards will be used by North 
American Aviation personnel in con- 
nection with the X-15 program. The 
test site will then be turned over to 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Edwards Power Plant 
Branch and the Navy. 

First flights of the X-15 will be 
made with two XLRB-II rocket engines 
until more powerful powerplants are 
available. At Edwards, the X-15 will 


undergo tie-down tests. 


ARPA Gets Directive 
On Solid Fuel Work 


Defense Department has directed 
the Advanced’ Research Projects 
Agency to develop new high-perform- 
ance solid propellants, and to carry 
on supporting studies to permit use 
of the solid fuels when they are avail- 
able. The order confines the program 





Space Lab Gear Disclosed by GE 


Space laboratory equipment which 
will be used on such projects as the 
re-entry problem for Thor and Atlas 
ballistic missile nose cones has been 
revealed by the General Electric Co., 
at its Missile and Ordnance Systems 
Dept., Philadelphia, Pa. 

To be operated by GE’s Aero- 
sciences laboratory, the equipment in- 


i 
f 
| 
t 


cludes the largest plasma jet generator 
in the country, a 120-ft. shock tunnel, 
a solar furnace and electronic mass- 
accelerators. 

Just completing its development 
stage, the plasma generator will yield 
temperatures more than twice the sur- 
face temperature of the sun. The de- 
vice will be used in approximating 


space-flight conditions. The six-inch by 
120-ft. shock tube will be used in 
aerothermodynamics studies. 

The solar furnace will be used to 
supply GE scientists with low-temper- 
ature heat cleanly and cheaply, and 
the electronic mass accelerators will 
be used in free-flight tests, hurling a 
mass at velocities over twice as great 
of those produced by an _ 16-inch 


cannon. 





The complete space technology shock tunnel operation at General Electric’s Missile and Ordnance Systems Department is shown 


in this simplified artist’s drawing. 


Shown are the major components of the facility: the driver tube (right) which is filled with an explosive mixture of gases (in- 
sert); the highly instrumented driver tube portion down which hot, high speed air is propelled; the reservoir (left) preceded by 
an expansion nozzle. Fuels, consoles, Schlieren system, and many other instruments help round out the picture. 
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to research, eliminating end items as 
a goal. 


Signed by Deputy Defense Secretary 
Donald Quarles, the directive calls for 
missile fuels which have specific im- 
pulses from 10-20% higher than exist- 
ing solid propellants. Subsidiary to the 
work with hotter fuels, ARPA will 
conduct research on cooling, insulation 
and heat resistant materials. 


New Army Missiles 
Are Under Study 


Army has three short-range missile 
projects in the study stage, two of 
which have resulted in study contracts. 
At one time, there were more than 
150 bidders on two of the programs. 


The projects are: (1) Missile A— 
study contracts have gone to four 
companies. The weapon would have 
roughly an 8-mile range, and would 
replace the Little John. (2) Missile B— 
net off the ground. A British missile 
repcrtedly can handle Missile B’s un- 
disclosed mission. (3) Mauler—study 
contracts reportedly awarded. Mauler 
would replace or supplement present 
40 mm antiaircraft guns. 


B-70 Christened 
By Air Force 


The B-70, Air Force’s 2000 mph 
heavy bomber scheduled to replace 
the B-52, has been christened Valkyrie. 
The name comes from Norse myth- 
ology, in which the Valkyries were 
airborne maidens capable of deciding 
outcomes of battles. 

To be built by North American 
Aviation, the bomber will cruise at 
70,000 ft. The name was suggested 
by T/Sgt. Francis W. Seiler in a 
contest conducted in the Strategic Air 
Command. 


Project Manhigh ITI 
Announced by ARDC 


Air Research and Development Com- 
mand will launch another manned bal- 
loon into the upper atmosphere this 
summer at Crosby, Minn. To be called 
Manhigh III, the balloon flight will 
be a follow-on to last year’s 102,000 
ft., 32-hour space-equivalent test flown 
by Lt. Col. David G. Simons. 

Simons will be project manager of 
this year’s flight. Describing the test, 
he said: “From the second Manhigh 
flight, we learned what we have to 
study. Now, we are going to study 
the problems themselves.” 

An air-ground telemetry system will 
monitor the reactions of the balloon 
capsule’s occupant during the flight. 
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Rundown on the Stever Report 


Faulty organization, inadequate 
funding, weak personnel policies and 
delegation of responsibility with no 
authority in the face of soaring tech- 
nical demands on the Air Research and 
Development Command have resulted 
in recommendations that Air Force 
drastically overhaul its policies and 
operations, 


The above conclusions and sweep- 
ing recommendations for improvement 
are the fruit of an AF Scientific Ad- 
visory Board study under Dr. H. Guy- 
ford Stever, associate dean of engineer- 
ing at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The study was ordered by AF 
Chief of Staff Gen. Thomas D. White 
shortly after the first Soviet Sputnik 
was launched last October. 


Congress, Bureau of the Budget, the 
Executive Office of the President and 
the Defense Department also came un- 
der fire, particularly in connection with 
inadequate funding and “meddlesome” 
policies in delegation of powers and 
authority. 

The primary suggestion offered by 
the group was aimed at ARDC organ- 
ization. Present geographical lines, 
they said, should give way to a func- 
tional line of command. The commit- 
tee recommended that each of the 
“distinct functional areas” be under a 
Deputy Commander, responsible for 
overall program guidance and direc- 
tion. One objective of this move would 
be to cut costs and confusion resulting 
from staff work duplications. 


Maximum authority would be given 
to the Deputy Commanders, avoid- 
ing one of the most heavily stressed 
faults noted in the report: the practice 
of placing responsibility and authority 
at two different levels. Not only does 
this limit the efficiency of the project, 
the committee said, but it further 
creates a severe personnel problem. 
The Project Officer is hamstrung, there- 
fore unable to show his full abilities. 
In many cases he is driven from the 
services to a more flexible situation in 
industry. 

Existing confusion in the ARDC re- 
search program, said the report, would 
be lessened by a Deputy Commander 
for Research, directing ARDC’s entire 
exploratory research program. Under 
the present set-up, research is often in- 
terwoven in technical development or 
weapons system programs, usually to 
the detriment of research. 

Another Deputy Commander would 
have full sway for technical develop- 
ment projects under the report. Aim 
would be to limit four deficiencies in 
the present system: (1) AF frequently 
fails to get full state-of-the-art devel- 
opments in time to benefit from them; 


(2) program costs in this area are 
often unnecessarily high; (3) the in- 
centive for this type of work is not up 
to par; and (4) the basic competence 
of AF R&D declines. 

Although the committee voiced 
theoretical approval of the Weapon 
Systems concept, it felt that practical 
controls were needed to take advan- 
tage of the concept. To make this pos- 
sible, the committee recommended an 
ARDC Vice Commander be placed in 
charge of all aerodynamic and _ballis- 
tic weapon systems, with a deputy 
under him in each of these areas. The 
committee acknowledged that both 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency would work in these 
fields, but assumed that the AF would 
continue to do much of its own work. 

The Stever group expressed full 
approval of the recent appointment of 
a Deputy Commander for Air Defense 
Systems Management, but urged that 
the newly-appointed officer be given 
“complete authority.” Also created by 
the group would be a Deputy Com- 
mander for testing, responsible for all 
AF evaluation testing. 


Some of the sharpest criticism in the 
report was directed at past and present 
R&D funding policies—both in the Air 
Force and other parts of the govern- 
ment. Tracing the R&D financing 
from 1946 to the present, the commit- 
tee said that the only time when R&D 
dollars even approached the necessary 
level was at a time roughly correspond- 
ing to the Korean conflict, only about 
three years. And even then, the com- 
mittee said, industry research and de- 
velopment contracts fell off by roughly 
$125 million. This, added to current 
inflation and larger overhead costs, has 
reduced the R&D budget to its present 
“inadequate” level. 

As to internal management of funds, 
it was suggested that the ARDC be 
given procurement authority for its 
own needs. Presently, purchases must 
be made with Air Materiel Command 
approval. The group also urged fund- 
ing flexibility within ARDC, subject to 
a frame of “stability and continuity.” 

Although personnel policies are re- 
ceiving more attention than in the past, 
the Stever Committee expressed a de- 
sire for further improvements. The 
report states that the present rate of 
loss in technical officers is excessively 
high, and that the R&D effort is un- 
dermanned. On the operating level, 
the committee called the present tour 
of duty inadequate, and suggested ex- 
tension to five years. This would give 
R&D officers a chance to become 
familiar with their jobs, and then give 
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them an opportunity to use their 
knowledge before being transferred. 

The committee said that the relative 
importance of the pilot is on the wane, 
and that the most pressing need is for 
technically skilled personnel. The Re- 
port calls for an improved training 
program, and suggests that ARDC 
make more effective use of civilian 
skills on tap. 

Besides Stever, the committee was 
composed of Bennett Archambault, 
president of Stewart-Warner Corp.; 
Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace, president 
of Lovelace Foundation and Medical 
Clinic; Dr. Clifford T. Morgan, a pri- 
vate psychologist; Prof. Courtland D. 
Perkins, Princeton University, one-time 
chief AF scientist. 

Also, Perry W. Pratt, vice president 
and chief scientist at United Aircraft 
Corp.; Ralph A. Sawyer, University of 
Michigan; T. F. Walkowicz of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; and Raymond 
J. Woodrow, Princeton University busi- 
ness manager. 


Dyna-Soar Plans 
Released by AF 


An industry team from Boeing Air- 
plane Co., and one from the Martin 
Co. and Bell Aircraft Corp. will serve 


— ~BELCO 


as development sources for the Air 
Force Dyna-Soar boost/glide aircraft 
project. Each of the teams will head 
a group of five or six companies. 

The Martin-Bell team will serve 
essentially as a competitive back-up 
for Boeing. Aim of the Air Force-en- 
couraged Martin-Bell marriage is to 
supplement Martin’s management 
talent with the propulsion experience 
gained by Bell in the X-1 manned 
rocket project. 

The principle behind the boost/ glide 
aircraft is to power the plane into a 
near-orbit, and then allow it to coast 
back to the earth’s surface. Basic re- 
search has been handled by the Air 
Force and National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


Man Needed in Space, 
Says ARPA Official 


It is unlikely that space will be 
conquered through automation, ac- 
cording to RAdm. John E. Clark, 
Deputy Director of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. Clark also said 
that his fellow scientists are “more 
and more” agreeing with this point of 
view. 
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Clark told a recent meeting of the 
American Rocket Society he did not 
believe “that space will be ours until 
we are able to maneuver in it . 
to change our course and to increase 
or decrease our speed at will.” To 
carry out this type of operation, he 
said a “clever combination of fully 
automatic equipment and the reason- 
ing power of man” seemed the most 
likely answer. 

The ARPA official also said that a 
light-weight, small-thrust engine which 
could draw energy from surrounding 
space, such as ion rockets, and im- 
proved systems for navigation would 
be needed to master space. 


Reliance on Aircraft 
Predicted by Irvine 


Manned aircraft will continue to be 
the mainstay of the Air Force’s de- 
terrent power for the next 15-20 years, 
according to Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Materiel. The reason for this, he said, 
is the need for maximum versatility 
not possible in an all-missile force. 

- Irvine told a Detroit industry missile 
and space conference that while cur- 
rent Air Force strength is 99 to 1 in 
favor of aicraft, in the future this will 
gradually shift until the ratio is 60/40 
in favor of piloted craft. He predicted 
that this ratio would prevail into the 
indefinite future. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff called on 
industry to provide better propulsion 
systems for existing types of aircraft 
through improved design, new fuels, 
free radicals and new principles. This 
is made necessary, he said, by the 
lack of any new anti-gravitational de- 
vices or systems. 


ARPA Okays 
Two Programs 


An Air Force nuclear propulsion 
study, and Army construction of a 
space vehicle communication antenna 
have been authorized by Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. 

Under the Air Force study, a feas- 
ability contract will be let to General 
Atomic Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp. Aim of the research will be 
development of propulsion using con- 
trolled nuclear explosions as power. 

For the Army, ARPA okayed an 85- 
ft. space communication antenna to be 
built at Camp Irwin, Calif. by Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. To have 2500- 
mile range, the antenna is scheduled 
for completion by the end of the year. 
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Pentagon Profile 











This month: Rear Admiral John H. Sides 


Director 
Weapon Systems Evaluation Group 


N January 1, 1956, a small, blue 

flag with two white stars ran up 
over Navy’s Cruiser Division Six, a 
brand-new and unique sea-going com- 
mand. Cruiser Division Six, first guided 
missile division to go to sea, had 
opened a new phase in naval warfare. 
The flag belonged to Rear Admiral 
John H. Sides, the first Navy flag offi- 
cer to take command of a sea-going 
guided missile command. 

For many men, this would have 
been the culmination of a successful 
military career, but for Sides it was 
only a mid-point. The ninth-ranking 
midshipman in the 448-man Annapolis 
class of 1925 has earned his nickname: 
Vice Admiral John H. “Savvy” Sides 
is now Director of the Defense De- 
partment Weapons System Evaluation 
Group. 

Admiral Sides now keeps office in 
the Joint Chiefs’ section of the Penta- 
gon. Soft spoken, admired by those 
working with him, the Admiral has a 
reputation with Pentagon newsmen for 
knowing the answers, and, in many 
cases, the questions—before they are 
asked. 

There are probably few men as well 
prepared for the task of running WSEG 
as Adm. Sides. The job is enormous: 
to evaluate weapons systems in all 
stages of development, either at the re- 
quest of the Joint Chiefs, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and 
engineering, or on WSEG’s own initia- 
tive. At present, WSEG has under 
study no less than 20 projects, and is 
preparing to step up the volume. 

Except for occasional sea-duty, to 
use his own words, “Throughout my 
life, I have been associated with 
Weapons Systems.” 

Sides did his first official missile 
work, as Deputy to the Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations for Guided Mis- 
siles. From then on, missiles were the 
Admiral’s home ground. 

In 1951, Sides became Head of the 
Technical Section in Defense De- 
partment’s Office of the Director of 
Guided Missiles. Going back to the 
Navy in February, 1952, he became 
Director of the Guided Missile Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, di- 
recting Navy’s guided missile program 
for nearly four years. 

The results of this experience are 
top. qualifications for his present work. 
Says Sides: “I have associated with 
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every OSD guided missile director 
that’s ever been, from Keller to Hola- 
day.” Another, and perhaps more im- 
portant item is that Vice Admiral Sides 
took over his new post with a broad, 
nonpartisan outlook as to his duties. 
“We make a terrific effort to insure 
that our results are objective.” 

Originally, the job at WSEG was 
simply analysis of the weapons sys- 
tem and its supporting equipment. 
But in the face of increased costs and 
complexity in weapons systems, the 
job has become correspondingly more 
difficult and exacting. 

To get a full analysis of the costs 
and advisability of a given system, 
Adm. Sides’ office checks out support 
activities that will be required, per- 
sonnel and training, all logistic backup, 
industrial plants, and facilities needed 
for testing and evaluation, if the sys- 
tem is still on paper. This, spread over 





20 projects in all stages of develop- 
ment, is an almost overpowering job. 

The methods used to do the job are 
several. Heading the list is operations 
analysis, with visits to proving grounds 
and test facilities next in line. The tri- 
service WSEG, when it can, has a 
member at all pertinent briefings of 
all armed forces. It also receives writ- 
ten reports on any system which one 
service feels will cut across the lines 
of another. The office also conducts 
some testing, although it relies on the 
Services for major support. 

WSEG is faced with the constantly 
changing character of the technological 


race, changes in its own office, and 
changes in the demands placed upon 
it. They constantly fight deadlines, and 
must stay in step with the many re- 
quests from JCS and the Assistant 
Secretary. In addition, they must keep 
an eye on many projects not specific- 
ally submitted to them. 

One means of easing the load is 
being studied by Adm. Sides and his 
staff at the present time. This is to 
carry out the evaluations earlier in the 
design/development/ production cycle. 
Not only does this make the job easier, 
but it gives the evaluation additional 
worth. (It is more profitable to evaluate 
a project in time to influence planning 
than to wait until it is on the produc- 
tion line and treat it in retrospect.) 

WSEG is still in the building stage. 
Presently employing 85 civilian tech- 
nicians on his staff, Adm. Sides expects 
to have 100 in the near future. This 
technical staff support is supplied by 
the Institute for Defense Analysis. In 
addition, he has a two-star officer from 
each service, 30 other military per- 
sonnel, and a secretarial force of ap- 
proximately 60 working with him. He 
also feels his office will have increased 
influence on top-level Pentagon de- 
cisions, the amount of money spent 
arming the nation, and how efficiently 
each dollar is used. 

There are other factors bearing 
on its future. Says Sides: “Many 
people ask whether this office will be 
affected by the reorganization here at 
the Pentagon. I feel that the impor- 
tance of this office will increase.” With 
the recent furor about interservice 
rivalry in the weapons system area, the 
WSEG takes on a new significance: 
“We work primarily with those prob- 
lems not confined to one service.” 

In respect to the other scientific 
offices in the Defense Department, 
WSEG has no formal ties. Their top 
priority work comes from JCS and Dr. 
Paul Foote’s Research and Engineering 
Office. They have no official connec- 
tion with such bodies as Advanced 
Research Projects Agency or William 
Holaday’s Guided Missile office, al- 
though a necessarily close liaison is 
maintained. 

The work at the Weapons System 
Evaluation Group is unique and exact- 
ing, but under the guidance of Vice 
Admiral John H. “Savvy” Sides, it is 
certain that the job will be accom- 
plished, both in the best interest of 
the nation, and with no favoritism to 
any one service. Adm. Sides is too busy 
for politics. 
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What the Air Force is Doing 
About Air Safety 


RRESPONSIBLE joy riders, care- 
less, non-professional, _ legalized 
murderers: these vitriolic charges 


were hurled, in the wake of two spec- 
tacular mid-air collisions this year, at a 
group of pilots who, in 1957, logged 
12 million hours in the air—com- 
pared to 13 million for all the rest of 
the nation’s air space users. 

Strongest, and virtually the only 
public defense of the group was 
given by Air Force Secretary James 
H. Douglas. Objecting to “a tendency 
to treat Air Force planes as aggres- 
sors in reports of near-miss incidents 
in the air,” he said: 

“Until there is positive control in 
the separation of air traffic, we un- 
doubtedly will continue to have near- 
miss reports. It should be emphasized 
that it takes two aircraft to constitute 
a near-miss and because an Air Force 
aircraft is involved it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is responsible.” 

There is a natural tendency to try 
to fix the blame for accidents before all 
the facts are in. On top of this, the 
Air Force has not engaged in any 
extreme disciplinary measures, an 
action (or lack of it) interpreted by 
the general public as a kind of 
fatalistic indifference toward these 
events. (Truth is, head-rolling hasn’t 
been warranted. ) 

This apparently unnatural quiet has 
lent weight to the words of the critics. 
What the critics don’t realize prob- 
ably is that they were spared a 
scorching counter-attack by an Air 
Force policy order to its commanders, 
senior officers and information serv- 
ice people which read, in part: 

“The primary requirement is to 
attain public understanding of this 
problem. . . No action will be initiated 
which could inadvertently invite 
criticism of other governmental or 
civilian agencies . . . It should be em- 
phasized that all are working together 
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by Bill Borklund 


to prevent air accidents now and in 
the future.” 

Far from being indifferent, the AF 
has an impressive record in the air 
safety field (see box). With such a 
record, why has the Air Force been 
focal point for all the attacks? The 
answer is not hard to find. It revolves 
around a vaguely understood prob- 
lem, hysteria, and pressure from 
agencies not fully informed or busy 
grinding personal axes. 


The Problem 


The whole air traffic control prob- 
lem is extremely complicated. An Air 
Force officer spent nearly an hour 
recently explaining to a congressional 
committee (holding hearings on 
the proposed new Federal Aviation 
Agency) just what the problem 
amounted to before he could even 
begin to outline AF proposals for a 
solution—and this to a committee 
which was at least conversant with 
air traffic problems. 

Consequently, it’s not hard to un- 
derstand how the average citizen, who 
spends only two minutes reading the 
headline story of his paper, will come 
to some wrong conclusions if exposed 
to loosely-written news. 

So, Air Force has found itself set 
up rather abruptly, in the nation’s 
newspapers, as a scapegoat for the 
nation’s air traffic ailments—some- 
thing tantamount to saying it’s Gen- 
eral Motor’s fault there are so many 
deaths on the country’s crowded high- 
ways. 

The fact is, no single group can 
justifiably be placed at fault for the 
recent rash of mid-air collisions. (As 
a matter of fact, it has been estab- 
lished that in every collision from the 
most recent clear back to the disaster 
involving two commercial airlines over 
Grand Canyon last year no pilot in- 
volved “ran a red light,” ie. in no 


case did they violate existing flying 
rules.) Rather it is a situation which 
is the problem: to whit, the amount 
of air traffic has mushroomed far be- 
yound the capability of existing con- 
trols to handle it. 

Civil 


Aeronautics Administration 


chief James T. Pyle has estimated 
‘there 


are about 200,000 operations 
daily vying for U.S. air space. On the 
other hand, CAA has facilities and 
people enough to control a maximum 
of only 17,000. In addition, they are 
trying to control 600-knot-an-hour air- 
craft with techniques developed in a 
160-knot era. The amazing thing is 
not that these collisions happen at all, 
but rather that they don't happen 
more often. 


The problem is not going to be- 
come any simpler. It is estimated that 
in a few short years eight out of every 
ten people who travel more than 700 
miles will go by air. 

The answer, of course, is positive 
control of everything that flies, some- 
thing the Air Force has long advocated. 
In other words, all aircraft would fly 
on IFR and be told by CAA “traffic 
cops” in ground control facilities 
where to fly, how high and at what 
speeds. Under present conditions, 
planes can fly on one of two different 
systems—IFR or VFR—and on clear 
days they are pretty generously mixed. 
Said one Air Force pilot about such 
an arrangement on our bumper-to- 
bumper airlines, “It’s getting so bad, 
I look forward to flying in bad weather 
when everyone has to be on instru- 
ments. Clear days are murder.” 


The hitch to positive control is that 
with the presently available ground 
environment, requiring IFR on all 
flights would knock air transportation 
flat on its back. (Bolling Air Force 
Base, for instance, gave it a try recent- 
ly, saw over 60% of its operations 
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halted until the experiment was 
diopped. ) 

Nor is the proposed new Federal 
Aviation Agency going to solve the 
problem. The FAA is only the first 
step in a five-to-ten year program, but 
it is not going to represent an over- 
nite cure-all. Its primary value: pro- 
viding a framework within which the 
problem can be solved by putting 
management of the problem in one 
office. (Chief reason air traffic control 
has lagged until now is that responsi- 
bility is spread all over the Wash- 
ington, D.C. lot. Example: the CAA, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and Com- 
merce all have budgetary authority, 
must each handle dozens of coordi- 
nating procedures more complicated 
than anything in the Pentagon to reach 
a decision. ) 

There are other problems. Among 
them: the men who run the control 
towers carry an awesome amount of 
responsibility, (and the military would 
like to give them more by putting 
them in charge of AF control towers. 
CAA would like to accept but doesn’t 
have the manpower.) In contrast, 
their pay is low, hours long and 
career incentives almost non-existent. 
A real career service plan could solve 
this problem. 


In any event, the crisis is one 
of air traffic and not Air Force vs. 
Commercial Airlines. Said Major Ver- 
non R. Stutts, editor of the Air Force 
Flying Safety magazine, “It is hardly 
acceptable to suppose that wholesale 
restrictions and ironclad separation of 
military and civilian air traffic is a 
reasonable solution to the problem. To 
carry out the defense mission of the 
nation, the military plane must fly, 
and have access to every cubic inch 
of sky covering the entire nation. To 
carry out the transportation demands 
of the nation, the civilian plane must 
fly—within these same cubic inches.” 
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“Somehow I don’t feel free as a bird.” 











For the Record 


Is the Air Force careless? 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, which makes all the rules by which 
aircraft fly in the U.S., says the AF “has probably the best safety 
program in the field.” 

Non-professional? 

The military is even more stringent, in many cases, than civil 
air regulations. For instance, the AF requires five miles visibility 
before a pilot can fly under visual flight (see-and-be-seen) control 
while civil regulations require only three. 

Irresponsible? 

Here the list begins to look a little endless but, to name just 
a few: 

1—The AF sponsored and placed into effect, over a year ago, 
a high altitude positive control plan. As accepted by CAB, this 
means all airplane routings, military and civilian, above 24,000 ft. 
fly on Instrument Flight Rules (IFR). 

2—The AF has transferred $5 million (a conservative estimate) 
of its own research and development funds to the Airways Modern- 
ization Board (as well as offering it 18 officers on three-year assign- 
ments) to help the AMB in its program to improve air traffic. 

3—The AF has an officer assigned on full-time duty to each 
Civil Aeronautics Administration regional office to help on air flight 
control problems. 

Nor is the Air Force doing all this as a reaction to this Spring's 
collisions. Since 1955 the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand has sponsored studies with private industry to develop anti- 
collision devices. The AF is still assisting, even though the project 
was transferred to the AMB in early 1958. For the last year and 
a half the Air Defense Command, working with CAA, has been 
developing a system of providing long-range radar information to 
CAA to help their traffic control operations. 


4—AF headquarters has ordered all AF pilots not to fly non- 
tactical jets on Visual Flight Rules (VFR) below 20,000 ft. except 
in takeoff and landing. Some field commanders have gone further 
and eliminated even the exception. 

5—Itinerant jet aircraft can not use civil airports, unless assigned 
there. 

6—AF is making available to AMB considerable AF equipment 
such as VOLSCAN (air traffic control scheduling) and to CAA some 
B-57 and C-131 aircraft (for high altitude flight checking of CAA 
facilities). 

7—The Air Training Command is painting the nose, tail and 
wing areas of some 13,000 non-tactical aircraft a blaze orange to 
increase daylight discernability—part of a program begun in early 
1957. 








































MSTS... 


Navy Plans Ahead 


For Emergency Sealift 


by Vice Admiral John M. Will 


Commander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service 


HE Military Sea Transportation 

- Service was established in Oc- 
tober 1949 by a charter issued by the 
Secretary of Defense. This placed 
under one authority the control, oper- 
ation and administration of ocean 
transportation of cargo, personnel and 
petroleum for the Department of De- 
fense. This involves the movement by 
sea of, and logistic support for, U. S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force military 
forces outside the United States and, 
when authorized by the Department 
of Defense, for other Government 
agencies. Other tasks assigned MSTS 
are to plan and negotiate for use of 
commercial shipping as necessary, and 
to plan for and be capable of expan- 
sion in time of war as directed. 

It is a formidable assignment, for to- 
day our forces are dispersed through- 
out the world to an extent greater 
than at any time in our previous 
history. MSTS exists because sea 
transportation is an extremely vital 
part of America’s defense. Top mili- 
tary planners long ago decided that 
proper use of ocean supply is vital 
to the ultimate success of any military 
mission overseas. 

The shoreside establishment of 
MSTS consists of the headquarters of 
the Commander MSTS in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; four area headquarters at 
London, New York, San _ Francisco, 
and Yokosuka, Japan; three sub-area 
staffs at New Orleans, Seattle, and 
Leghorn, Italy; and some thirty other 
offices in various ports of the world. 

To carry out its assignments, MSTS 
maintains a nucleus fleet and depends 
upon the private shipping industry to 
provide the flexibility demanded by 
expansion or contraction of shipping 
requirements. 

The nucleus fleet consists of gov- 
ernmert-owned ships, designated as 
USNS and classed as “in commission” 
or “in service,” and USS commissioned 
ships of the Navy, assigned to MSTS. 
This fleet is made up of transports, 
cargo vessels, aircraft carriers and 
tankers, but is maintained at the bare 
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minimum essential for the implemen- 
tation of the MSTS mission. The pur- 
poses for which the ships are used 
vary. More than half are fairly small 
craft, including strictly Navy amphibi- 
ous and special purpose ships, of 
which few, if any, have counterparts 
in commercial shipping operations. 
Many of them operate intra-area in 
the Far East, while others serve in 
the Arctic and other remote areas far 
removed from the customary trade 
routes. The transports provide accom- 
modations for military dependents, 
and for mass troop movements for 
which the commercial passenger lines 
do not have the facilities. 

The complex seaborne logistic sup- 
port of Department of Defense agen- 
cies requires this nucleus fleet of ver- 
satile and special purpose ships. How- 
ever, in its normal operations it is 
only with the help of the commercial 
shipping industry that MSTS can meet 
its commitments. Privately-owned 
ships of the U. S. Merchant Marine, 
in regular berth line services, or under 
time or voyage charter, lift over 70% 
of the military cargo. MSTS is ever 


mindful that it is the American 
Merchant Marine which provides the 
security of an expansive orbit around 
MSTS’ small nucleus fleet. For this 
MSTS strives to bolster the 
strength of American maritime might. 
Some 75% of MSTS’ operating funds 
are paid in direct support of the 
U.S. maritime industry. 

The operations of MSTS are fin- 
anced under the Navy Industrial Fund 
as distinguished from direct appro- 


reason 


-priations. Its books are kept on an 
* accrual basis, similar to the method 


followed in private industry. Financ- 
ing under the Industrial Fund _per- 
mits greater flexibility than is possible 
under fixed annual appropriations. 
This flexibility is necessary to enable 
MSTS to respond quickly to the fluc- 
tuating demands of the military serv- 
ices, permitting as it does the activa- 
tion and inactivation of ships, the 
acquisition of commercial tonnage and 
the increase or decrease of personnel, 
as required, without the limitations 
that fixed annual appropriations im- 
pose. 

On the basis of ocean 


shipping 





Roll-on/roll-off vehicle loading capability is built into the USNS Comet. With 703 
vehicle capacity, the MSTS ship is the first ocean-going vessel which can load this way. 
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Arctic operations are standard with MSTS. LSTs are used 
for landing operations, transferring vital supplies to Army 
cargo specialists for inland transportation. 


requirements projected by the shipper 
services (Army, Navy and Air Force) 
for a coming fiscal year, MSTS deter- 
mines by what type of shipping it is 
proposed to move these* requirements 
and prepares an operating force plan, 
which determines the percentage of 
cargo, passengers and POL to be 
moved by controlled or commercial 
shipping and the number and types 
of controlled ships to be operated. 
This plan then forms the basis for 
estimating costs, and after these esti- 
mates have been thoroughly reviewed 
a budget is prepared. On the basis 
of this budget, the MSTS tariff rates 
are determined to be applied to the 
different categories of cargo and pas- 
sengers. These tariff rates are so cal- 
culated that, provided the require- 
ments prove reasonably accurate, 
MSTS should break even at the end 
of the year—no profit—no loss. 

Although MSTS conducts its opera- 
tions to a great extent along com- 
mercial lines, it does not enjoy the 
same freedom of action that industry 
enjoys. For the acquisition of ships 
under charter, or for drydocking and 
ship repairs, MSTS must observe the 
Government’s procurement regulations 
with respect to formal advertising and 
the obtaining of adequate competition. 
These procedures frequently involve a 
considerable loss of time. Where a 
private ship operator may place his 
ship repairs in the hands of the same 
yard for a prolonged period, MSTS 
must invite bids in each individual 
instance. 

Under the Cargo Preference Act 
(50/50 Law), it is required that not 
less than 50% of government-owned 
or financed cargoes of dry cargo and 
POL be transported on_privately- 
owned U.S.-flag ships. 

In June 1950 the first real test of 
MSTS came with the outbreak of the 
Korean emergency. It was during this 
period that the development of re- 
lationships between MSTS and the 
maritimie industry was initiated. The 
shipping industry responded in full 
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measure to the heavy demands for the 
movement of military material. The 
result was that with the help of the 
shipping industry, more than 90% of 
all United Nation troops, supplies and 
equipment arrived in Korea through 
the instrumentality of MSTS. A sound 
and comprehensive working basis was 
established between MSTS and the 
shipping industry along mutually ad- 
vantageous lines. 


In addition to normal peacetime 
assignments, which are extended 
rapidly in wartime, MSTS also carries 
out a variety of unusual special pro- 
jects demanding flexibility of opera- 
tion. The most complex of these is 
the annual MSTS Arctic sealift. 


In 1950 MSTS assumed the re- 
supply of existing weather stations 
and military establishments in Green- 
land, Labrador, Alaska and the sealing 
stations on the Pribilof Islands in the 
Bering Sea. Later, in 1955, MSTS was 
called upon to sealift equipment and 
supplies to support construction of 
the Distant Early Warning or DEW 
Line, the radar defense barrier span- 
ning the North American continent. 
Since 1951 MSTS ships have sealifted 
over 3 million measurement tons of 
cargo and over 20 million barrels of 
petroleum to our defense installations 
in the Arctic. At the outset this was 
entirely a military operation; however 
as sea lanes were established by hy- 
drographic survey, beach approaches 
improved by underwater demolition 
teams and ice forecasting by recon- 
naissance flights, Arctic shipping has 
become a safer operation. Each year 
MSTS has diligently tried to allocate 
more and more sealift assignments to 
commercial carriers. Another project in 
which MSTS is now engaged is the 
preparation of three ships which it 
will operate for the conduct of special 
surveys by the Hydrographic Office. 

The addition of the USNS COMET 
to the nucleus fleet of the Military 
Sea Transportation Service in January 
of this year aroused considerable in- 





terest in American shipping circles. 
The COMET is a roll-on roll-off ship. 
Designed by George C. Sharp, Inc. 
and constructed by the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Company, the COMET is the first 
of her type to have been planned and 
built for the express purpose of trans- 
porting wheeled and tracked vehicles, 
which may be rolled-on and rolled-off 
—a timesaving logistic feat. Depend- 
ing upon their type and the number 
of each, the ship can lift up to a total 
of 703 vehicles. She was designed to 
carry approximately one-sixth of the 
wheeled and tracked equipment of 
an armored division. 

The relative merits of the roll-on 
roll-off versus the lift-on lift-off type 
of ship have for some time been de- 
bated at length within the shipping 
industry. Experimentation in such a 
field, especially to the extent of con- 
structing prototypes, is so costly as to 
be generally beyond the financial cap- 
ability of the average commercial 
steamship company. The pioneering 
undertaken by MSTS, therefore, in 
constructing the prototype COMET, 
after nearly three years of intensive 
study by the military services, should 
prove of great benefit to the shipping 
industry in general. The experience 
gained through its operation will defi- 
nitely establish the advantages which 
ships of this type have to offer. Con- 
versely, any obvious disadvantages will 
be revealed. For those in the shipping 
industry who may be interested, MSTS 
will be glad to make the operating 
results of the COMET available. 

The COMET has not been in oper- 
ation for a sufficient time as yet to 
permit of a full evaluation of her 
potential. Already the need for some 
minor changes have been determined, 
and it is certain that more will de- 
velop as experience is gained. In its 
acquisition of the COMET it is be- 
lieved that MSTS has made a con- 
structive step forward in military 
transportation, many of the benefits 
of which will accrue to the advantage 
of private shipping enterprise. 
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AIR FORCE DECISION TO DROP THE C-132 was heavily influenced by ewe 
strong opinions in favor of all-jet cargo aircraft. The reasons: much AF logistic resisy = 
work must be with the all-jet Strategic Air Command, and turboprop craft might Sow the 
have trouble keeping up; all-jet operating costs tend to be somewhat less than reques' 
for turboprop equipment. billion. 
A 
MARINE CARGO AIRCRAFT WON’T EXIST until they can get a plane to fs 
do the job they want done. Marine Commandant Gen. R. McC. Pate has said ing Ni 
today’s best military cargo planes can lift is only 62,000 equipped troops at one Hawk. 
time. He added that for total movement, sealift was faster going to Korea. - 
10n ( 
WORD HAS LEAKED ON WHY ARMY airborne troops beat the Marines Honest 
into the air, literally by hours, when both were sent south during the Nixon-in- — 
Venezuela trouble. Army, with full equipment and supplies, loaded aircraft in ee 
minutes while Marines took hours. Reason: each airborne soldier carries his own “ On t 
disposition form (on an Addressograph plate), merely stamps out a carbon which 260 fi 
Pp ' graph p y numbe: 
he hands to loading officer as he runs onto plane. Marines, on the other hand, have eine te 
to type (or write) new form for each man while he stands and waits. Majove 
ixed-y 
AIR FORCE HAS LAID RESTRAINING HANDS on big businesses trying the Be; 
to grab maintenance and repair contracts from smaller firms who have been doing 
the job right along. Air Materiel Command feels the larger firms should stick to Busi 
areas where they have experience, in prime and subcontract production. Same 
idea was behind Air Force request that Boeing Airplane Co. stay out of intercep- Proc 
tor market. The 
merce 
TIGHTER CONTROL OF SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE is being sought pence 
by Air Materiel Command. Latest step in effort involved putting supply and main- the - 
tenance experts in Weapons System Project Offices to handle maintenance en- a ng 
gineering and logistics headaches. wikiek 
HELICOPTER/AIRCRAFT MISSILE PLATFORMS are being scrutinized by —o 
many tacticians. Extensive tests along these lines have been run at Army’s Combat ber pre 
Development Experimentation Center. Work has also been done to develop infra- Defensi 
red night aids for this type of operation. Proponents say these platforms are musts public 
for future war, but complain that the helicopter industry is lagging in their de- who wi 
velopment. areas. “ 
“that tl 
REPERCUSSIONS IN THE PROCUREMENT AREA are likely to result from applied 
the Air Force-sponsored study of AF research and development by the Stever Gose 
Committee. Specifically, the study calls for “sharper selection of weapon systems ae Som 
for production, with a quick and final elimination of those that are behind the busines 
times.” pee | 
oubts 
; : pee poorer 
ALONG THIS SAME LINE, fewer, bigger contracts will mean tough bargaining first ple 
for procurement officers as more companies must compete for the same job. An- 
other result of this could be fewer cost contracts, and more of the fixed price Sena 
type—something that AF has long wanted anyway. 
More 
A SIMILAR MISSILE TO REPLACE THE DART anti-tank weapon is a possi- Sen. 
bility, although there are Dart funds in the FY 1959 budget. This will be good urged | 
news to those officers who have had doubts to the Dart’s effectiveness all along. mittee | 
Both Army and Marines are reportedly considering weapons built in other coun- lion in 
tries, with the French Nord SS-11 most recent of the wire-controlled tank killers. more W 
compan 
POOL TYPE CONTRACTS similar to Martin/Bell cooperation on the Air Force request 
Dyna-Soar project may become a regular thing. Wedding of specialized skills with funds | 
no movement of men and machines to a centralized point would be the aim of a. 
Air Force planners. b Jocks 
uy th 
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Army Gives Congress 
Missile Shopping List 


The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee recently heard Army’s complete 
rundown of money needs for fiscal 
1959 missiles and aircraft. Largest 
item on the program was $109 million 
for the Redstone IRBM, and the total 
request for funds added up to $1.6 
billion. 

Army asked for $503 million to 
spend on surface-to-air missiles, includ- 
ing Nike-Hercules, Nike-Zeus and the 
Hawk. Also included in the request 
was $44 million for Sergeant, $36 mil- 
lion for LaCrosse, $35 million for 
Honest John and a successor for Little 
John. These are all surface-to-surface 
missiles. 

On the aircraft side, Army requested 
260 fixed-wing aircraft and an equal 
number of rotary wing craft. Helicop- 
ters to be purchased would include the 
Mojave, the Iroquois and the Sioux. 
Fixed-wing planes will be the Mohawk, 
the Beaver and the Otter. 


Businessmen Criticize 
Procurement Policies 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce has charged that present DOD 
procurement policies encroach upon 
the traditional rights of private enter- 
prise. In question is the policy of giv- 
ing business to labor surplus areas, 
which has been in effect for several 
months. 


In an open letter to Congress, Cham- 
ber president George B. Gose accused 
Defense Department of “violation of 
public trust” in favoring contractors 
who will do the work in labor surplus 
areas. “It was never intended,” he said, 
“that the WPA philosophy should be 
applied to federal procurement.” 

Gose charged that “it is neither fair 
nor economically sound to penalize any 
business firm or geographic area be- 
cause of its success,” and expressed 
doubts as to whether the plan to aid 
poorer areas would do any good in the 
first place. 


Senators Urged To Buy 
More B-52Gs, KC-135s 


Sen. Henry Jackson (D-Wash.) has 
urged the Senate Apropriations Com- 
mittee to give the Air Force $800 mil- 
lion in additional funds for at least one 
more wing of wet-wing B-52s and ac- 
companying KC-135 tankers. Jackson’s 
request would carry the 1959 FY 
funds beyond that authorized by the 
House. 

Jackson told the committee that to 
buy the additional planes this year 
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would result in a per-unit saving of 
$164,000. His proposal would more 
than double the number of B-52Gs 
now programmed, and add 60 tankers 
to the budget. 


Committee Chairman Dennis Chavez 
(D-N.M.) expressed himself as in “com- 
plete agreement” with Jackson, but 
that his committee would also have to 
consider questions of financing and 
priority. 

Jackson also asked the committee to 
make larger provisions for the Hound 
Dog air-to-surface missile and ques- 
tioned adequacy of existing research 
and development money. 


Industry Group Scores 
Navy Overhaul Policies 


Aircraft Service Assn., spokesman for 
privately operated and owned aircraft 
overhaul plants, has gone before Con- 
gress in an attempt to force a change 
in Navy’s system of three-year over- 
haul contracts. ASA maintains that 
Navy contracted only 342% of their 
maintenance funds in 1957, and prac- 
tically none since then. 

ASA director Thomas Wolfe com- 
plained that under the current system, 
no new firms will get Navy contracts 
during fiscal 1959. This, he said, is the 
result of all Navy contracts allowing 
for two yearly renewal options after 
initial award. The industry association 
claims that many of its member com- 
panies are in trouble from lack of 
business. 


Mobilization Register 
Open to Public 


An unclassified edition of the annual 
Register of Planned Mobilization Pro- 
ducers has been released to the public 
for the first time. Listed are 18,000 
plants which plan with the services for 
war emergency production. 

The plants are cross-referenced to 
their military representative, who co- 
ordinates plant planning. The Register 
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Half-scale model of Army’s new 250-hp 
propjet engine, to be used with observa- 
tion and utility aircraft. Under develop- 
ment by Allison Div., General Motors 
Corp., the engine will measure 39 in. in 
leneth, and weigh 106 lbs. 





may be purchased for $1.00 from Supt. 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Materials Needs Basic, 
Says ARDC Deputy 


New materials with significantly im- 
proved properties are a basic require- 
ment in Air Force’s race to space, ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. Marvin Demler, 
deputy commander for R&D at Air Re- 
search and Development Command. 

Citing present problems in this area, 
Demler told an ARDC-sponsored ma- 
terials technical symposium that as air- 
craft and missiles go higher, faster and 
farther, the problem becomes immeas- 
urably increased because of bulk and 
weight requirements. 


AF Opens High Speed 


Communications Center 


The second of five domestic high- 
speed electronic communications cen- 
ters, linking Air Force’s world wide 








Navy’s Seacopter, the first hulltype amphibious helicopter, completes a low speed 
water landing. A modified Vertol HUP-2, can operate from either water or land. 
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HOW TO GET 
INVESTMENT FACTS 


about Mutual Funds 


I am interested in investing through 
the Mutual Fund method and would 
like to start a personal investment pro- 
gram in one or more Mutual Funds. 


Please send me detailed information on 
a Mutual Fund which (within market 
risk limits) seeks the objective best de- 
fined by: (Check one) 


QO) CONSERVATIVE TYPE—Capital con- 
servation, modest income. 

0) MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD TYPE—Em- 
phasis on current income. 


O} AGGRESSIVE TYPE—Emphasis on 
possible growth of capital with cur- 
rent income secondary. 


I understand that full information will 
be sent to me at no cost or obligation 
when I mail this advertisement; and 
that information is to guide us. Achiev- 
ing objective is not assured. 


BROWN, MADEIRA & CO. 
Specializing in Mutual Investment Funds 
One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
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network has gone into partial opera- 
tion at McClellan AFB, Calif. To be 
completed this year, the unit was de- 
signed, installed and leased by West- 
ern Union. 

The system will be nani by 480 
operators and will handle an annual 
rate of 2% billion words. Post-World 
War II systems required 1,300 opera- 
tors to manage a third of this load. 

First of the system’s units was in- 
stalled at Andrews AFB, Md., and fol- 
lowing units will be installed at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, Carswell 
AFB, N.M. and Robins AFB, Ga. Five 
overseas locations are scheduled for the 
units next year. 


Army Tightens 
Real Bikes Policy 


Future Army real estate acquisitions 
must be preceded by two independent 
appraisals of the property in question, 
according to a recently announced 
Army policy. In the past, only one ap- 
praisal was necessary. 

The policy specifies that whenever 
possible, a local appraiser will be used 
for one of the property estimates. The 
higher of the two appraisals will be 
offered to the landowner if both are 
reasonable. Although an analysis of 
Army appraising techniques showed 
them to be sound, the new policy is 
aimed at reducing complaints of low 
valuations of property. 


Small Firms Attack 
Weapon Systems Idea 


The San Fernando Valley Small 
Plants Assn. has leveled sharp criticism 
at the weapons system concept in re- 
cent hearings before a Congressional 
Small Business Subcommittee. The 
group of small manufacturers claim 
that they are being squeezed out of 
defense business. 

The industry group charged that 
too much latitude has been given to 
weapons system managers, and that 
smaller firms are completely at the 
mercy of the prime contractor. The 
group also claimed that their shops are 
presently operating at about 35% of 
production levels two years ago. 


Costs Foree More Cuts 
In Navy Aireraft Buys 


Navy has cancelled an additional 


| 265 aircraft from its 1958 and 59 buy- 


ing programs. Reasons for the program 
slash were laid to material and labor 
costs by RAdm. Robert E. Dixon, Bu- 
Aer chief. 

In an appeal before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Dixon warned 


Congressmen that more cuts were on 
the way unless funds trimmed from 
Navy’s budget by the House were re- 
stored. As a result of present funding, 
Navy’s 1958 procurement schedule has 
dropped from 1,220 planes to 696; for 
1959, the cut is from 707 to 644. 
Dixon asked the Committee for restor- 
ation of $149.5 million cut by the 
House. 


AMC Using ‘*Two-Phase” 
Procurement Technique 


A “two-phase” procurement tech- 
nique designed to permit greater use 
of formal advertising procedures has 
been adopted for use in carefully se- 
lected cases by the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. Adoption of the new method 
followed tests run at AMC after Con- 
gress criticized AF buying methods. 

Technique will be used where spec- 
ifications can’t be written clearly 
enough to permit use of formal ad- 
vertising. First step is for competing 
companies to submit unpriced tech- 
nical proposals to determine accept- 
ability of the products they offer. Then 
invitations to bid are sent to those 
firms whose proposals are acceptable. 

‘AMC made a “Buy of the Month” 
award to two men in its Aeronautical 
Equipment Division in May for “their 
outstanding work in procuring an air- 
borne camera system for the Army 
and Navy” using the technique. (Un- 
der interdepartmental purchase agree- 
ments the Air Force buys aeronautical 
equipment for all three services.) 
AMC says their action not only saved 
these services over 13% of the orig- 
inal cost of the systems, but also pur- 
chase was completed in a much 
shorter time. 


AMC Group to Phase In 
Electronic Support Gear 


Air Material Command has formed 
an Electronic Support Systems Division 
to supervise management and integra- 
tion of electronic systems into Air 
Force inventory. ESPPO will be on an 
operational level, under Lt. Col. O. C. 
Mauldin. 

The new division will not have pro- 
curement duties, but will monitor com- 
patability and work with production, 
supply and maintenance problems aris- 
ing with new electronics systems. Pur- 
chase authority will be through Rome 
Air Force Depot, N.Y. 

The division will be organized in 
two branches, covering Air Defense 
Systems and Electronic Support Sys- 
tems. In the two branches of ESPPO 
are a total of nine offices, to be staffed 
by specialists in production, procure- 
ment, maintenance and supply. 
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How the Project Manager System 
Works at the Naval Ordnance Lab 


In the past four years the Naval Ordnance Laboratory— 
just outside Washington, D.C., has faced up to a basic 
management problem. Their solution, a new twist to an 
old idea, points the way to better military research and 


development. 





NOL’s Aeroballistics facility handles much of Navy’s R&D testing. Shown here are the 
wind tunnel. with white dome; a 14-million gallon tank for underwater testing, at 
top center: and in left foreground, ballistics ranges. 
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by Dr. David S. Muzzey, Jr. 
Associate Technical Director 
for Engineering 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
Silver Spring, Md. 


HAT’S the most effective way to 

organize and operate a $50-mil- 
lion, 3000-man establishment for mili- 
tary research and development? 

This was the familiar problem that 
faced the directors of the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md., 
in 1954. There was insistent, pressing 
need for a solution of the problem. 
The armed services’ skyrocketing re- 
quirements for newer and _ better 
weapons were demanding a Laboratory 
output that couldn’t be attained with 
the existing type of Lab organization 
and operation. 

NOL’s mission (it has two parts: 
basic and applied research in physics, 
chemistry, aeroballistics and mathe- 
matics; and the development and eval- 
uation of underwater, surface and air 
weapons, both conventional and 
nuclear) was so vital in the accelerated 
military science war that positive 
and effective management improve- 
ment was required. In a_ sentence, 
NOL needed a “plan of organization 
and operation that would bring to 
bear upon each R&D project all the 
technical talent and facilities of the 
entire Laboratory, and thus accomplish 
each project more effectively, efficient- 
ly, economically and quickly.” 

Early in World War II the Labora- 
tory had been transformed almost 
overnight from a small group of about 
100 scientists and engineers into a 
large and complex organization of 
more than 2000 people. The form of 
organization adopted at that time 
might be described as the “line pro- 
ject system.” When a new R&D pro- 
ject was received by the Laboratory, 
the top management assigned it to 
some NOL line element (a depart- 
ment or division or section), and then 
this line element assembled—by add- 
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ing people from other elements and 
by hiring new people—its own group 
of scientists, engineers and technicians 
to carry out this project. 

This “line project system” had per- 
sisted until 1954, and much good 
work was accomplished under it. But 
the inherent disadvantages of the sys- 
tem set up definite limitations on the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the 
Laboratory. The basic disadvantage 
was that it made NOL simply an 
aggregation of small laboratories (the 
project groups) rather than one large 
laboratory, and thus prevented the 
brainpower and versatility of the entire 
Laboratory from being brought to bear 
on Laboratory projects. There were 
also specific disadvantages and diffi- 
culties. The NOL organization struc- 
ture had to be changed constantly to 
meet the changing project structure, 
and this created serious personnel and 
morale problems. Project groups tended 
to be self-perpetuating, and when 
one project was completed and there 
was no obvious next project for that 
same group, its members tended to 
hang on to the old job by making 
desirable but nonessential refinements. 
A project group needing the services 
of a technical specialist was more 
likely to hire one than to obtain the 
part-time services of a similar specialist 
assigned to another project group. 

In 1954 the NOL directors faced up 
to the basic problem, and the follow- 
ing year took the first step in a two- 
phase management-improvement pro- 
gram that was completed in June 1957. 
The basic ideas were not new, but 
NOL adapted them to the special re- 
quirements and considerations of mili- 
tary R&D activities and added some 
refinements. The central concepts of 
the program were (1) to restrict line 
elements to the performance of clearly 
defined line functions; (2) to set up 
a temporary staff group to direct and 
coordinate each major project assigned 
to the Laboratory; and (3) to integrate 
evaluation work with design work, and 
perform both concurrently. 


Major Concepts 


These were the important decisions 
that were reflected in the new setup: 

1.—NOL’s functional line organiza- 
tion would be retained, but each line 
element would perform (as required) 
only its regular functional tasks on 
all projects, rather than performing 
varied functional tasks on some pro- 
jects. 

2.—Responsibility for a given pro- 
ject would still be assigned to a line 
official (usually a department or divi- 
sion chief), but his own line element 
would not be expected or permitted 
to do all the work on the project— 
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they would perform only their regular 
functional tasks in connection with it, 
and the other functional tasks required 
on it would be performed by other 
appropriate line elements. 

3.—A project manager would be 
appointed, out of the engineering line 
organization, for each major project 
assigned to the Laboratory. He would 
usually be a subordinate of the line 
official holding responsibility for the 
project. For the duration of the project 
he would be relieved of his regular 
line duties and responsibilities and be- 
come, in effect, a “staff system engi- 
neer” for the project. The project man- 


ager’s job would be to plan, schedule 
and coordinate the work done on the 
project by the various line elements; 
to keep the “responsible line official” 
informed of its progress; and with the 
line official, make sure that it was 
proceeding on schedule and _ that 
the work on it was being properly 
and efficiently performed. When the 
project was completed, the project 
manager would resume his regular 
post in the line organization. 
4.—NOL evaluation specialists would 
participate in all phases of each pro- 
ject, from inception to completion, and 
would perform evaluation tasks and 
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Policies and Procedures 


For Project Managers* 


I. Policy 


A. Any project which has as its objective the release to production of 
a weapon system or weapon component is called an Ordnance Project. 
It is NOL policy to assign primary cognizance of an Ordnance Project 
to one line unit of the Laboratory for Phase II. 

B. It is NOL policy to have project managers on Ordnance Projects or 


groups of Ordnance Projects. 


C. Project managers may also be appointed for non-Ordnance Projects 


if deemed appropriate. 
II. Appointment 


A. Project Managers will be appointed by the Technical Director upon 
consideration of line recommendations. 

B. Project Managers will be appointed for Ordnance Projects when 
NOL determines it will undertake development (Start of Phase II). 

C. Project Managers on Ordnance Projects will be located in the organ- 
izational unit designated as “Lead Unit.” 

D. Project Managers will be appointed for non-Ordnance Projects 


when need is determined. 


III. Responsibilities (To the Line Supervisor of the Lead Unit) 
A. Exercise leadership in the planning and execution of the project. 
B. Recommends, after consultation with departments concerned, a de- 
tailed technical plan for carrying out the Project, considering the following, 
and using the information from Phase I as a starting point: 


1. Military characteristics. 
2. Design approach. 


3. Supporting research requirements. 
C. Submits and maintains BuOrd and/or NOL task plan covering re- 
search, development and evaluation through line channels. 
D. Submits an initial forecast of requirements for personnel, facilities 


and funds, through line channels. 


E. Ascertains that service requirements for shop, computing, contracts, 
etc., are properly recognized and planned for. 

F. Prepares, jointly with the evaluation and test departments concerned, 
a complete and detailed plan for evaluation to be submitted through line 


to the Director for approval. 


G. Ascertains that appropriate design disclosures, including drawings, 
inspection requirements, procedures, and specifications are prepared on 
appropriate time schedule and that all waivers and deviations have had 
proper review by engineering department concerned. 

H. Ascertains that appropriate reports of the various phases of the 
development are prepared and prepare the required periodic progress 


reports. 


I. Brings to attention of appropriate management the effects of waivers, 
deviations and changes on other items of ordnance having common usage, 
so that appropriate action can be taken. 

J. Prepares release letter at completion of project. 

K. Resolves technical and administrative disagreements and problems 
through conference, or refers to higher authority for decision. 


* From the official NOL directive. 
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make design suggestions as the de- 
velopment work progressed. 


How it Works 


The project manager, being a staff 
man, does not have direct line 
authority, and at first glance this 
would seem to make the PM a weak 
appendage to the whole setup. But in 
actual practice, the way he functions 
gives him far-reaching, decisive con- 
trol and direction of the project. This 
can best be described by a _ run- 
through of a typical NOL project. 


Project ideas come to NOL from 
almost everywhere—the Fleet, the 
Bureau of Ordnance, NOL’s own de- 
partments and personnel, outside agen- 
cies, etc. Each project goes through 
four steps to become finished hard- 
ware: study, development, pilot pro- 
duction, and mass production. 

The first two of these phases are 
NOL’s_ responsibility and are _per- 
formed by the Laboratory. In the 
latter two phases, NOL participates 
at the request of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance. 

When the study or “operations re- 
search” phase of a project begins, a 
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L. Continuously reviews all plans and recommends change as need is 


indicated. 


M. Keeps management completely informed on progress; funds, major 


decisions, etc., throughout program. 


N. Represents NOL ag senior member of BuOrd task team, and on other 
occasions as directed by line supervision. 
O. Follows work of all related contractors, visiting plants and holding 


conferences as required. 


P. Evaluates progress and worth of task on a continuing basis, and 
recommends changes, as appropriate, to the line organization. 
Q. Reviews or is kept informed of all incoming and outgoing corre- 


spondence. 


R. Desired design changes which will produce a change in the MC 
are to be brought to the attention of the Director via the line. The Director 
may reconvene the original study committee to provide information for 
negotiations with BuOrd and Chief of Naval Operations on the proposed 


changes in Military Characteristics. 
IV. Authorities 


A. Makes day-to-day decisions where necessary in implementing the 
plan other than those resulting in changes in desired military character- 
istics, manpower, and funds required, and major schedule dates. 

B. Will be assigned signature authority and fiscal approval authority 
appropriate to organizational position of Project Manager on a per case 


basis. 


C. Approves all drawings, inspection requirements, procedures, and 
specifications before official authentication. 

D. Makes recommendations to BuOrd on waivers and deviations. 

E. In dealing with BuOrd and other outside agencies has authority to 
commit NOL either orally or in writing within his signature authority and 
within the scope of the approved plan. (Subject to III M.) 


Responsibilities of the Line for 
Assisting the Project Manager 


It is the responsibility of the line, and especially of the department 
Chiefs in all departments, to assist the project manager in bringing his 
project to a successful and expeditious conclusion. To implement this the 


line department should: 


A. Furnish its plans and schedules to the project manager, discuss with 
him the fit of these into the system, and make every effort to come to 
agreement as to changes required for this purpose. This includes plans 
for expected performance and operation of components as well as man- 


power, money and dates. 


B. Take initiative in working with other line units with whom they 
have development interfaces and keep the project manager informed. 
C. Furnish timely progress information and technical reports to the 


project manager. 


D. Route all correspondence which affects the project via the Project 


Manager. 


E. Handle all actions and changes for contractors and BuOrd via the 


project managers. 


F. Furnish representation and contribute effort to system meetings with 
the project manager and to studies recommended by him and approved 
by the Technical Director and station Commander. 
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group of perhaps six carefully selected 
NOL scientists and engineers is as- 
sembled. Usually, the chairman is a 
NOL research man with a strong, 
broad background in the major 
scientific field involved. This group 
spends perhaps three to six months 
studying the feasibility of the basic 
idea and discussing it with their own 
people and with NOL’s “ordnance ap- 
plications officers”—naval officers with 
technical backgrounds who also have 
actual military operations experience. 
The result of this study is the group’s 
report, which includes their estimate 
of the project’s military value (in terms 
of kill probabilities, operational use- 
fulness, etc.) and the time and money 
required to develop the weapon, to- 
gether with their recommendation on 
whether NOL should go ahead or 
drop the idea. (About one out of 
every five is ruled out.) 

If the NOL management can tell 
where the feasibility study is headed, 
the probable project manager is made 
a member of the study group. How- 
ever, the PM frequently is not selected 
until the study is completed and the 
development phase begins—i.e., when 
the project gets the go-ahead signal. 

The project manager digests the 
study group’s report, discusses the pro- 
ject with the various line officials 
whose groups will participate in the 
development work, reaches agreement 
with them on the nature and extent 
of their participation and prepares a 
comprehensive work plan for the pro- 
ject. 

Once the NOL top management 
approves the PM’s proposed work 
plan, his earlier agreements with the 
line officials become line commitments, 
and the line officials are expected to 
carry them out. 

As the work progresses, the PM 
can make additional agreements with 
the line officials that may modify the 
work plan, as long as such changes do 
not upset the basic work plan or ad- 
versely affect the project schedule. 
Beyond this, the PM has no direct 
authority over the line organization 
and depends largely upon leadership 
and persuasion to get the work done. 
But he has one “big stick” that can 
be used if necessary: his closeness to 
the line official who holds responsibil- 
ity for the project. Rarely does this 
line official overrule his project man- 
ager, and the line official can bring 
pressure to bear if necessary on other 
line officials if the work is not moving. 

The real working advantage that 
the PM has is that he alone knows all 
about all aspects of the project. He 
sees to it that the work progresses 
smoothly and effectively. If his re- 
quests to the various line elements 
are kept within the approved work 
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plan (that the line officials have pre- 
viously agreed to), he usually has no 
trouble getting the work done. If it is 
necessary to have work performed that 
is not included in the work plan, the 
PM must get an OK from top manage- 
ment to change the plan. 

When asked why the project man- 
ager is not given more direct author- 
ity, NOL management replies, “If the 
PM had direct line authority, he would 
not only run the project, but would 
also run the various line elements that 
are doing the work. The result, from 
a management standpoint, would be 
compounded confusion. And everyone 
would want to be a project manager.” 

Several important advantages are 
gained by appointing line personnel to 
serve as PM’s and then returning them 
to the line organization when their 
projects are done. It the 


prevents 


(small lot made with 
, D 


production-type tooling for 


E, DS—Director and Directors for Research, 


establishment of a personal dynasty 
o1 empire by the project manager and 
of a “ruling class” of PMs. It gives the 
line man an opportunity to acquire 
staff experience, demonstrate manage- 
ment ability and develop more versa- 
tility. It furnishes the NOL top man- 
agement a chance to watch and evalu- 
ate his management potential. It aids 
in making the new system work 
throughout the Laboratory, by helping 
to educate Lab personnel as to the 
actual operation of the system. It 
establishes better rapport between the 
NOL line and staff elements. 

The NOL management is gratified 
by the benefits to date, and feels sure 
that although the system is not the 
final answer (nothing ever is), they 
are on the right track to even more 
productiveness and efficiency in the 
future. 





| Highly accurate magnetic measurements are taken in Electricity and Magnetism Re- 
search division. Chief C. Leland Parsons here aligns a ship model for measurement. 
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Armed Forces Management Association 
Names First Executive Director 


HE Armed Forces Management As- 

sociation took a key step in its ex- 
panded program this week with the 
announcement that Vice Admiral 
Harry E. Sears will become AFMA’s 
first full-time executive director in mid- 
August. 
executive director will 
establish his office inthe Pentagon on 
15 August with a small secretarial staff 
until permanent office arrangements 
can be developed in downtown Wash- 
ington. He expects to travel consider- 
ably to meet the chapter membership, 
military installation commanders, lead- 
ers of industry and other organiza- 
tional directors in the furtherance of 


The new 


ve 


VP’s Ward (left) and Gent 


the expanded AFMA_ program—out- 
lined last month in ARMED Forces 
MANAGEMENT. 

Says AFMA of Sears: “Admiral 
Sears brings to his new job a multi- 
tude of unique qualifications and an 
opportunity to further apply them in 
service to his country, as well as indus- 
try. He will be a pivotal member of 
the AFMA team dedicated to objec- 
tives and services already thoroughly 
endorsed by the Secretary of Defense 
and other top defense management.” 

Sears retired recently from the Navy, 
after 34 years service, including com- 
bat operations in two wars. The nature 
of his military service was best sum- 
marized in a letter to him, on the eve 
of his retirement, from Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Arleigh Burke. 
Stated Burke: 

os I join your other friends, 
shipmates and associates in wishing 
you many years of continued success 
and happiness. We all recognize and 
deeply apprecite the many contribu- 
tions you have made to the Navy dur- 
ing your brilliant career. We thank you 
for a magnificent job. 

“Your superlative performance as a 
combat pilot and as a combat leader 
earned you a multitude of decorations 
including the Navy Cross. Far more 
important than these tangible recogni- 
tions were the effects your continuing 
displays of courage, skill and leader- 
ship had on your fellow fighting men. 
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Your courage, leadership and devotion 
to duty since World War II have been 
equally inspiring. These same qualities 
have enabled you to turn in an out- 
standing performance in the many im- 
portant assignments you have held. 
The keen logic and analytical approach 
you applied to each job always led to 
another of increased responsibility. 
“We hate to lose you. We are grate- 
ful, however, that we have your fine 





Executive Director Sears 


career to serve as a guide for young 
officers of the Navy. Your reputation 
will long serve as an inspiration for all 
personnel of the Navy...” 

The new executive director has had 
eight commands, including the aircraft 
carrier Coral Sea, which won the battle 
efficiency trophy under his manage- 
ment. Earlier, during World War II, 
he organized, trained, and led in Pa- 
cific combat Bombing Squadron 104, 
the Navy’s famous “Buccaneers” Liber- 
ator Squadron, which received the 


v-p’s Hyde and Dwyer 


coveted Presidential Unit Citation for 
“changing passive, defensive search op- 
erations into a daring and powerful 
offensive.” 

Following the war, he helped or- 
ganize the Naval Air Reserve Training 








Command with units throughout the 
country. This program provided ur- 
gently needed aviators and other avia- 
tion personnel for the Navy in the 
Korean Action. After a tour of sea 
duty, Admiral Sears next served as Di- 
rector of Public Information for the 
Navy. He was Chief of Information 
when the Korean War broke out, and 
shortly after, joined the Pacific Fleet. 
He directed the Pacific Fleet Evalua- 
tion Group, studying Navy and Marine 
combat operations at first hand, and 
flew a number of combat missions. 

In more recent years, Admiral Sears 
has served as Director of Aviation 
Training for the Navy, commanded a 
carrier division in the Sixth Fleet and 
served on the staff of the Commander, 
Allied Forces Southern Europe, a 
NATO command, in charge of logis- 
tical matters. 

Other assignments have 


included 





General Chairman Randall (left) and v-p 
Vice Admiral Clexton 


serving as personal pilot for the late 
James V. Forrestal, Admirals Stark and 
King, Mrs. Roosevelt in her South Pa- 
cific war zone flight, and for many 
other dignitaries. Pictured on this page 
with him are some of the new APMA 
officials, announced last month. 
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How Fort Eustis Trains 


To Improve Army Transportation 


N the words of Major General Frank 

A. Heileman, former Chief of Trans- 
portation, the United States Army 
Transportation School at Fort Eustis is 
“the heart of the Transportation 
Corps.” It is here where all officers 
newly commissioned or recently as- 
signed in the Transportation Corps per- 
form their first service, learn the doc- 
trine, procedures and techniques essen- 
tial to a basic understanding of their 
future duties. 

Here also students are inculcated 
with the Corps’ esprit and traditions; 
and they are motivated to provide 
the combat, technical, and administra- 
tive elements of the finest Army in the 
world with the best transportation sup- 
port that progressive minds and alert 
spirits can produce. 

The United States Army Transporta- 
tion School is an integral part of the 
Army school system. It, with its sister 
service schools, forms part of the foun- 
dation upon which the Army school 
structure rests. Selected graduates of 
its higher level (advanced) career 
courses may go on to the Command 
and General Staff College, the Army 
War College, or other of the senior 
service schools. 

Located at Fort Eustis in historic 
Tidewater Virginia, the Transportation 


by Colonel A. W. Lyon 


Commandant 
Army Transportation School 


School is an organizational element of 
the Transportation Training Command. 
Its missions include: 

(a) Conduct of resident and nonresi- 
dent instruction to selected individuals. 

(b) Assistance in the development of 
doctrine, procedures, organization and 
techniques applicable to transporta- 
tion activities. 

(c) Preparation and revision of train- 
ing literature and tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment. 

The T-School, as it is familiarly 
called, is housed in 16 modern, perma- 
ment-type buildings specially designed 
and constructed for the purpose. These 
structures are augmented by other 
facilities which together constitute one 
of our Army’s finest school plants. Also 
available to the School, on an “as re- 
quired” basis, are facilities of Fort 
Eustis, Fort Story, and Camp Wallace. 
The School has no demonstration troop 
units assigned, but troops of the other 
elements of the Transportation Train- 
ing Command are made _ available, 
when required, to participate in special 
demonstrations and field exercises. 

In fiscal year 1958 thirty-eight sepa- 
rate resident courses were conducted. 
These 38 courses included a total of 
165 classes, with an input of 1,600 
officer and 3,400 enlisted students. In 


Students at Army’s 
Transportation School 
both remove (left) and 
learn the details (right) 
on the H-19 helicopter 
engine, one of many 

school training aids. 


Helicopter maintenance 
is only one of 38 courses, 
165 classes at the T- 
school. 


addition, some 278 students from the 
armies of 28 allied nations were en- 
rolled in various courses throughout 
the year. 

For the new fiscal year the Trans- 
portation School has programmed for 
36 resident courses. These courses will 
include 142 separate classes and a stu- 
dent input aggregating approximately 
1,630 officers, 3,080 enlisted personnel, 
and probably well over 300 foreign 
students. Of particular interest in this 
connection is a projected special ad- 
vancéd transportation course to be 
given in Chinese to selected senior 
Chinese officers. Two such classes are 
presently planned for calendar year 
1959. 

Instruction at the Transportation 
School is conducted by officers, en- 
listed men and civilians. All instructors 
are carefully selected, primarily for 
professional qualifications in their re- 
spective fields and for their ability to 
teach. Before undertaking actual class- 
room work each instructor is required 
to take a course in Instructional Meth- 
ods (our so-called “Charm School”). 
Here the beginner must qualify for his 
teaching assignment under the watch- 
ful eyes of professional instructors. 
Continued high standards are assured 
by monitoring classroom presentations 
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and by careful analysis of student re- 
action. By these methods, high faculty 
standards and esprit are assured. 

The average TC officer returns to the 
[ransportation School two or three 
times during his Army career. During 
these schooling periods the student 
may take higher level or refresher in- 
struction, or he may take courses in 
specialty fields. One may also receive 
instruction from the school by partici- 
pation in its Extension Program, or by 
review of various training literature 
which the School prepares and dis- 
seminates widely. Transportation offi- 
cers may also learn much after gradua- 
tion by viewing the many demonstra- 
tions and exhibits produced at the 
Transportation School and displayed at 
Fort Eustis and elsewhere about the 
country. 

The residence program for officers 
includes three career courses—basic, 
company, and advanced. These are the 
core of the school curriculum. Our 
basic course, TOBC as we call it here 
(Transportation Officer Basic Course), 
is given almost exclusively to newly 
commissioned reserve officers serving 
their obligatory six-month or two-year 
tours. It is a nine-week course. After 
completion of this course, the officer is 
given an appropriate field assignment 
for the balance of his active duty com- 
mitment. We have programmed for 
nine of these TOBC courses during the 
year. Classes average 80 officers each. 
Two such classes are currently in ses- 
sion. 

Our company officer course, TCOC 
(Transportation Company Officer 
Course), lasts for 21 weeks. It is gen- 
erally the first branch course that our 
Regular or Career Reserve TC officers 
attend inasmuch as these officers have 
normally obtained basic level schooling 
at one of the combat arms schools. 
TCOC is given to the Regular or 
Career Reserve as soon as he comes 
to the Corps.from the combat arm in 
which he served his first two years. 
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Two such courses, beginning in July 
and January, are offered each year. 
The Transportation Officer Advanced 
Course (or TOAC) is a 24-week course 
and is normally scheduled during the 
fifth to eighth year of an officer's serv- 
ice. It likewise is given twice each 
year. TOAC 1-59, now in session, con- 
sists of 62 Regular Army and Career 
Reserve and 20 allied officers. 


A First 


These six-month TCOC and TOAC 
courses are being offered this year for 
the first time. Their predecessor 
counterparts were of 34 to 36 weeks’ 
duration and were offered once a year 
only. Each was supplemented by an 
abbreviated and condensed 12-week 
Associate Course designed primarily 
for reserve officers (career or active 
duty training) for whom the nine- 
month schooling period was generally 
impracticable. The condensation of the 
regular TCOC and TOAC courses to 
the shortened length is the result of a 
painstaking reappraisal emphasizing 
the “need to know” and eliminating 
that which is only “nice to know,” or 
is repetitive or overlapping. The new 
courses are also more intensive, under 
the theory that the student can endure 
a stiffer pace for a shorter period. The 
“new look” in these courses is ex- 
pected to prove more beneficial both 
to the individual and to the Army. 
The courses will be improved, the 
Regular officer and the Career Reserve 
officer will receive the same branch 
schooling, and School output from 
these courses will be doubled. A major 
dividend is the extra year of effective 
service that the Army will gain from 
the individual officer in the course of 
his career. 

Enlisted personnel of the Transpor- 
tation Corps likewise receive instruc- 
tion and absorb Corps esprit and tradi- 
tions by attendance at the Transporta- 
tion School. A variety of specialty and 


As a safety measure, the 
diving school maintains 
its own decompression 
tank, used to relieve ef- 
fects of underwater pres- 
sure. 


Army’s “roughest” diving 
course is covered in 17 
weeks at T-school. Here 
a student prepares to go 
under in the school’s 
diving tank. 





supervisory courses are available to se- 
lected enlisted men. Here he may train 
to become a transportation movements 
specialist or a stevedore supervisor; a 
railway trainman or an aircraft engine 
repairman; a harbor craft deck officer 
or even a deep sea diver. In all, the 
Transportation School offers some 33 
separate courses to enlisted personnel. 
The courses vary in length from two 
weeks (Air Transportability) to nine- 
teen weeks (Harbor Craft Engine Op- 
erations and certain of the Army avia- 
tion maintenance fields). 

In the conduct of all its training the 
Transportation School endeavors to em- 
ploy the most advanced and effective 
techniques and training aids. In its 
academic type courses, the usual lec- 
ture is freely augmented by confer- 
ence, panels, practical exercises, train- 
ing films, and closed circuit television. 
The MOS or specialty and mechanical 
trades courses are usually conducted 
in shops fully equipped with tools, in- 
struments and full scale prototypes or 
mock-ups of the equipment the in- 
dividual is being trained to use. 

Paralleling the resident instruction, 
the School conducts an extensive non- 
resident activity. Current enrollment 
totals 5,322. Most of these students 
are Reserve or National Guard per- 
sonnel, but the enrollment includes 
many active duty personnel and stu- 
dents from other branches of the Army 
and the other Services. 

The Transportation School is justly 
proud of its facilities at Fort Eustis, 
but it is most proud of its contribution 
to the mission of the Transportation 
Corps. Graduates of its courses are 
serving around the world at all opera- 
tions and staff levels. It is contributing 
to the effectiveness and readiness not 
only of our own Army but to that of 
our Allies throughout the free world 
as well, who have well learned, in the 
words of the School motto carried 
upon its crest: “Per Scientiam Pro- 
gredimur.” 






















































Tail fin lowered to prevent buffeting, the first B-52 ever successfully crash-landed wheels up waits for recovery. 


What to do About the B-52 


HEN the first B-52 that ever successfully crash- 

landed wheels up ended its skin-searing 6,000-foot 
scrape along a Westover Air Force Base (Mass.) runway 
one day last Spring, the crew received congratulations for 
saving an $8 million aircraft. 

But to the recovery team (99th Field Maintenance 
Squadron) it represented a 200-ton headache which had 
to be jacked into mobility and towed to a hangar—which 
like the landing no one had ever tried before. How they 
did it, in only 36 hours, makes as interesting a story, to 
maintenance officers, as the landing itself. 

The recovery operation was accomplished in five stages: 
assessment of damage; lowering of tail fin to prevent wind 
buffeting; lifting aircraft; lowering landing gear; and tow- 
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Rubber flotation bags, inflated under the wings, lifted the 
fuselage enough to permit placing jacks at key points. 


% 


With jacking underway, block and tackle rigging, at four 
key points, kept craft stabilized during the lift. 


ing to hangar. Here, in pictures, is how it worked. 

Using flotation bags, seven portable blowers (with the 
help of 50-ton axle-type jacks at six points on the fuselage 
and 30-ton tripod wing jacks at the rear of the bomb bays 
and at points under the wings) lifted the bomber so taller 
tripod jacks could be used at nine key lifting points on 
the craft. 

Under 1900 pounds of hydraulic pressure the landing 
gear was lowered, once the bomber was up high enough 
to permit it. (Regular landing gear system was by-passed 
since this was the primary reason the plane crash-landed.) 
Wheels down and jacks released, the aircraft was towed 
away. Carried on its nose—a yellow and black banner 
proclaiming “another quality job by the 99th FMS.” 
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Five hours from start, 
B-52 is ready for tall 
wing-type jacks to raise 
it high enough for land- 
ing gears to be lowered. 








One down and one to go—forward gear is lowered hydraulically along 


with shower of dirt scooped up during the belly landing. 


With three steel mats under the wheels for 
removes first jack from the fuselage. 


Back on runway, 200-ton 
bomber is ready for 
hangar repairs, 36 hours 
after recovery crew first 
started work. 
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Unified Technical Information Departments: 


What Are Their Advantages? 


Sixth in a Series 
by Roswell Ward 


To a limited degree there has been 
a trend in the United States towards a 
unification of all technical information 
services within various manufacturing 
organizations. These services are re- 
sponsible for the collection, interpreta- 
tion, and dissemination of all technical 
information of company products, pro- 
duction, resources in equipment, man- 
power, research and development staff 
and facilities. Unified technical infor- 
mation services usually prepare mate- 
rial for all types of presentation, writ- 
ten, graphic, or in exhibit form. In the 
United States they usually maintain re- 
lations with the technical press and 
technical education, but work with in- 
dustrial advertising agencies, public re- 
lations counselors, community relations 
and employee relations specialists, and 
labor-management specialists in obtain- 
ing for them necessary technical infor- 
mation. A typical check-list of a uni- 
fied technical information service’s re- 
sponsibilities is shown on the facing 
page. 

It is possible that some of the Amer- 
ican manufacturers who have adopted 
unified technical information service 
have done so because the concept has 
been recognized and effectively used 
by leading European industrialists for 
many years. However, since little in- 
formation on European information 
services in industry has been published 
in this country it is probable that many 
American manufacturers have _inde- 
pendently developed the idea of “tech- 
nical information unification” on their 
own. The fact that some industrialists 
so far are reluctant to release organiza- 
tion details or comparative cost fig- 
ures, because they feel they have a 
distinct competitive advantage in the 
unification concept, is a good indica- 
tion that such unification deserves 
wider study, analysis, and cost com- 
parison. 

The advantages of a unified tech- 
nical information service, as_ inter- 
preted to me by industrial executives 
or as observed in my own experience 
of setting up and supervising such or- 
ganizations, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The unified organization is equally 
suited for large, small, or medium 
sized manufacturers. The large manu- 
facturers need it to avoid costly 
duplication, inter-departmental rivalry, 
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lack of coordination in collection, in- 
terpretation and dissemination of tech- 
nical information, unwieldy training 
and indoctrination programs. Small 
and medium sized manufacturers find 
these advantages, plus the fact that 
they cannot afford the cost of several 
specialized departments, each handling 
some one phase of technical informa- 
tion work. 

2. A compact, well organized, tech- 
nical information department lends 
itself to complete and clearly under- 
standable interpretation of its functions 
to the entire organization. 

3. The representatives of the unified 
technical information service can save 
the time of top management and other 
company personnel by making one 
contact to get basic technical data 


which may have a variety of tech- 
nical information uses. 

4. Outside organizations, customers, 
representatives of the technical, semi- 
technical and popular science press, 
technical societies, and _ technical 
schools and museums have one point 
of contact when they wish to obtain 
technical information from the com- 
pany. 

5. At a time when there are mili- 
tary or civilian budget cuts, changes in 
the volume of publication or presenta- 
tion work required, or changes in the 
character of the company’s products, 
it is much easier to adjust a unified 
technical information service to such 
changes. Both the department and its 
personnel are geared to carrying out 
a wide variety of technical information 
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Check List on the Job 
Of the Unified “TY’ Service 


Instruction Books—Military and Civilian Equipment 


Operational Manuals (General) 


Flight Manuals 


Overhaul and Repair Manuals 


Illustrated Parts Lists 
Basic Training Textbooks 


Training Manuals for Secondary Schools and Colleges 
Outlines of publication specifications and contact procedures for 
use by associated companies and subcontractors 
Sales Literature and Institutional Publications 


Equipment Catalogs 
Sales Promotion Literature 
Point of Purchase Sales Aids 


Description of Company Resources: Plants, Proving Grounds, 
Research and Development Facilities, Engineering Services, 
Technical Publication Services, Technical Representative Serv- 


ices, etc. 


Statements of company objectives, policies, and plans Stockholder 


reports 


Visitors Guides, Maps, Organization and Staff Guides, etc. 


Employee Training Material 


Indoctrination and Information Guides for New Employees 
Manuals for specific employee groups 
Organization, Procedural, and Training Manuals for Technical 


Information Service Personnel 


Publications (factual and impartial) on Defense trends, Economic 
Problems, Foreign Affairs, Internation Trade, etc. 
Manpower Recruiting and Career Guides (Company only) 
Occupational Information on Types of Jobs Concerning Which The 
Company Would have Accurate and Authoritative Data. (This 
is for sons and daughters of employees, entry workers and for 
use of schools and colleges and public employment services. 
Articles, Speeches, and Lectures for executives, engineers, and 
employees of any classification, who belong to technical, in- 
dustrial, civic, or fraternal groups, women clubs, etc. 
Product, Production, and Company Resource News or Basic Data 
for use by advertising agency, public relations counselors, etc. 
Technical News Releases (real news) and photographs, and films 


for news reel or TV use. 
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duties, functions and operations. 

6. Unified purchasing with one point 
of contact for outside vendors, such as 
technical writing services, technical il- 
lustrators and art services, typog- 
raphers, engravers, printers, photog- 
raphers (if the company is not big 
enough to maintain a photographic de- 
partment), training film producers, for- 
eign trade, industrial, and other types 
of exhibits, etc. has distinct advantages 
and economies. 

7. Both to the company and the in- 
dividual there are advantages in the 
unified technical information depart- 
ment which can pay off in a number 
of ways as it is an old truism that 
“improved human relations usually de- 
velop better banking relations.” Better 
relations with employees develop 
greater productivity, more effective 
work, more development of new and 
better ways of doing things, better 
team work, and better relations with 
civilian and military customers, the 
technical _press, cooperating  institu- 


tions, and vendors. Some of the spe- 
cific advantages, inherent in the em- 
ployer-employee relationship, are as 
follows: 

(A) Service in a unified technical in- 
formation organization is more inter- 
esting and challenging to the type of 
writers and illustrators who, in any set- 
up, are of most value to the company. 
Technical writers often want to swing 
to less formalized types of writing, but 
seldom get the chance. News or fea- 
ture writers often welcome every op- 
portunity to learn more about the tech- 
nical aspects of the company’s work. 
The results are improved morale, 
greater ability to assume promotional 
responsibility in technical information 
or other departments requiring a 
knowledge of company products, and 
eligibility for higher salary ratings. 

(B) There is an inevitable increase in 
the prestige and company-wide accept- 
ance of information service personnel. 
Both their own development and a 
well planned indoctrination program 








Recorded interviews, technical 


news or forecasts, with company 


staff members, distinguished visitors, etc. 

Spot news coverage, involving technical aspects of news releases, 
interviews with company executives and employees, etc. in 
case of emergency situations, unexpected announcements by 
outside organizations, etc. This may involve just checking on 
technical accuracy or may require supply of statements, photo- 


graphs, etc. 


Work in cooperation with top management, research and develop- 
ment staff, patent department, sales executives, and government 
or customer representatives on technical aspects of announce- 
ments of inventions, forecasts of new developments, etc. 

Writing, Editing, Illustrating, and Publication Production Service 


for Other Departments 


Improving readability, illustrations, layout, and final published 
form of engineering reports to accompany proposals. 


Similar service in connection 


with renegotiation briefs, excess 


profits tax claims and other formal documents where technical 
accuracy and “popular science readability” are basic require- 


ments. 


In-service training in writing, editing, and graphic arts procedures 
for top management groups, middle management, sales and 
service personnel, military and civilian students assigned to 


company schools, etc. 


Exhibits, Slide Films, Moving Picture Films, etc. 
Collection, interpretation and reporting of product, production and 
technical resource data needed by staff specialists or outside 


services in these fields. 


Note: A technical information service staff member should be one 
of those assigned to man exhibits. This provides a source of 
technical information when needed, permits staff member to 
observe “audience reaction” to exhibits, permits the staff mem- 
ber to study exhibit procedures of competitive companies. 


Special Services 


Development of teaching charts, breadboard models, cutaway and 
transparent models, etc. for exhibit and educational use. 

Constant contact with trends, new ideas, new developments, etc. 
in the technical information field, plus cooperation and inter 
change of such information with professional groups in the field, 


specialized publications, etc. 


Maintenance of historical files on the company’s technical develop- 
ments and achievements and of a biographical file on all en- 
gineering and research and development personnel. 
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for other departments, can transform 
the attitude of production men, de- 
signers, test engineers, service engi- 
neers, and company executives at all 
levels, from regarding writers and il- 
lustrators as a necessary evil and a 
sort of fifth wheel distraction to re- 
garding them as essential interpreters 
of all of the company’s technical ac- 
complishments. 

Company employees, at all levels 
and on all types of jobs, began to 
realize the importance of the technical 
information service and that “TI” staff 
members had status in the organiza- 
tion, a viewpoint which was height- 
ened by identification badges showing 
they had access to all restricted areas, 
passes to carry brief cases and other 
material in and out of the plant—and 
around-the-clock access to the plant. 
(more on giving status and acceptance 
to the TI staff will appear in a later 
article in this series). 

8. In a unified department one is 
likely to find writers with a purely 
engineering background and writers 
with a predominantly journalistic back- 
ground. The engineer-writer worships 
facts, the journalistic writer respects 
facts, but is more concerned with giv- 
ing them life, vitality and interest. 
Team activities by these two types of 
writers can contribute greatly to the 
effectiveness of all types of company 
technical information. 

9. In developing travel, conference, 
and technical meeting schedules, the 
“UTI” Service concept can simplify 
company representation and cut costs. 
Often one “TI Man” can represent the 
company in connection with a num- 
ber of technical information projects. 

Unified services are made possible 
by several common denominators. 
Everyone in a technical information 
service must have a good basic knowl- 
edge of the company’s products, their 
development, their production, and 
their application. Hence product, pro- 
duction, and application knowledge is 
one common denominator for all tech- 
nical information service staff mem- 
bers. 

The second common denominator is 
the functional similarity in data col- 
lecting, writing, editing, and illustrat- 
ing, for whatever media is concerned. 
Regardless of subject matter, every 
staff member, within the limits of his 
special skills, must be an interviewer; 
an interpreter in written, graphic, or 
three dimensional form; and a con- 
structive combination of a reporter, an 
educator, and a good judge of the 
best approach to use for the audience 
he has in mind. 

A practical creative approach to 
technical information work is the third 
common denominator and that will be 
discussed next month. 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


dx Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

3x Ideal for Production, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

jx Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 250,000 in Use 


Full price $4. 50 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. AM-50 
FREE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street * New York 26, N. Y. 


For more facts request No. 102 on reply card. 


Inventory, 

















VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 





There is no obligation to us, but we feel you 
have an obligation to your organization, so 
that no one can say, a year from now, “if 
we had only known all of the facts.’ 
This book contains in charts and illustrations 
answers to the following questions: 


1. The Space Problem 
—The True Answer. 
2. How to eliminate 
Traffic and Congestion. 
3. Filing Clerk Morale filing methods by 
—The WHY facts. square feet and lineal 
4. Motion Study of feet. 
7. Results of a prospect's survey of five 
prominent users on a point basis. 
Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management 
Pp Westport, Conn. CA 7-4111 or write 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Filing Operations. 
5. Time Saved thru 
Operation Elimination. 


6. Comparison of three 





Westport, Conn 


IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “BACKWARD OR 
FORWARD hn FILING” 


Consult our GSA Federal. Supply Service Contract 
F Group 74, Parts tlt & 
GSA conven Number ee. 00S- 18325 
item Number 50- 
For more facts request No. 103 on reply card. 
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Professional Services 








This is an exclusive feature to aid 
the services in obtaining highly skilled 
personnel, GS-9 rating and above. 
Vacancies shown are official releases 
from the offices concerned. Apply di- 
rect to the installation where the va- 
cancy exists. For information about 
other jobs visit or write the nearest 
military installation. 


Washington Radio Station 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Electronics Engineer (Radio) GS-9 
Maintenance Engineer GS-9 


U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters 
Washington, D.C. 
Supervisory Marine Engineer GS-13 
Supervisory Electrical Engineer 
Systems) GS-13 
Electrical Engineer GS-12 
Electrical Engineer GS-11 
Engineering Designer (Ship Construction) GS-11 
General Engineer (Marine Equipment) GS-11 
Structural Engineer GS-9 
Engineering Designer (Electrical) GS-9 
General Engineer (Marine Equipment) GS-9 


(Shipboard 


U.S. Naval Avionics Facility 

Indianapolis 18, Indiana 
Electronic Engineer GS-9 
Electronic Engineer GS-11 
Mechanical Engineer GS-9 
Mechanical Engineer GS-11 
Electrical Engineer GS-9 
Electrical Engineer GS-11 
Electronic Scientist GS-9 
Electronic Scientist GS-11 
Physicist GS-9 
Physicist GS-11 
Physicist (Mechanics), GS-9 and 11 
Structural Research Engineer, GS-9 and 11 
Electronics Engineer (Instrumentation), GS-9 

and 11 

Mechanical Engineer (Ordnance) GS-12 
Analytical Statistician (General) GS-12 
Supervisory Librarian GS-11 
Accountant GS-11 
Nigital Computer Programmer GS-11 
Bacteriologist (Medical) GS-9 





U.S. Army Electronic Proving Ground 
Fort Huachuca Arizona 
Supervisory Electronic Engineer (General) GS-14 
Supervisory Electronic Engineer (General) GS-13 
Electronic Engineer (General) GS-13 
Electronic Engineer (General, Radio) GS-12 
Electronic Specialist GS-13 
Mathematician GS-13 
Contract Specialist GS-10 
Contract Specialist GS-9 
Management Analyst GS-9 
Engineer (General) GS-9 
Investigator (General) GS-9 
Publication Editor (Physical Sciences & Engi- 
neering) GS-9 
Supervisory Librarian (Cataloging-Physical 
Sciences & Engineering) GS-9 
Employee Utilization Representative GS-9 
Recreation Supervisor (Arts & Crafts) GS-9 


Industrial Relations Department 

U.S. Naval Torpedo Station 

Keyport, Washington 
Supervisory Electronic Engineer GS-12 
Supervisory Ordnance Engineer GS-12 
Electronic Engineer GS-11 
Electronic Engineer GS-9 
Mathematical or Analytical Statistician GS-9 


Ist Coast Guard District 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Safety Engineer GS-11 


2nd Coast Guard District 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Electronic Engineer (Radio) GS-9 


3rd Coast Guard District 
New York, New York 
Civil Engineer GS-11 


5th Coast Guard District 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Electrical Engineer GS-11 
Electronics Engineer (Radio) GS-9 
Civil Engineer GS-9 


7th Coast Guard District 
Miami, Florida 
Electrical Engineer GS-11 


14th Coast Guard District 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Civil Engineer GS-9 


17th Coast Guard District 
Juneau, Alaska 
Marine Engineer GS-11 or GS-9 





AIR FORCE VACANCIES* 


Procurement Officer 

Civil Engineer 

General Engineer 

Electronics Engineer 

Supply Requirements Officer 

Civil Engineer 

General Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

Purchasing Agent 

Architectural Engineer 

Accountant 

Financial Management Officer 

Accountant 

Safety Engineer 

Accountant 

Budget Officer 

General Engineer 

Aeronautical Rocket Power Plant 
Test Engineer 

Contract Specialist 

Electronic Development Technician 
(Instrumentation) 

Mechanical Engineer 

Electronic Engineer 

Aeronautical Rocket Power Plant 
Test Engineer 

Civil Engineer 

Purchasing Agent 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES** 


General Engineer (POL Sys.) 
Civil Engineer 


GS-8 Ardmore, AFB, Okla. 
GS-11 Barksdale AFB, La. 
GS-11 Biggs AFB, Texas 
GS-13/9 Brookley AFB, Ala. 
GS-9 Brookley AFB, Ala. 
GS-9 Brookley AFB, Ala. 
GS-9 Bunker Hill AFB, Indiana 
GS-11 Castle AFB, Calif. 
GS-9 Castle AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Charleston AFB, S. C. 
GS-10 Charleston AFB, S. C. 
GS-9 Charleston AFB, S. C. 
GS-9 Clinton County AFB, Ohio 
GS-11 Dover AFB, Delaware 
GS-12 Dyess AFB, Texas 
GS-1l Dyess AFB, Texas 
GS-9 Dyess AFB, Texas 
GS-12 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-12 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-11 Edwards AFB, Calif. 
GS-13 Germany 

GS-11 Iceland 


“Applicants apply direct to base where vacancy exists. 


Applicants apply to any Air Force installation. 
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AMC to Set Up 
Logistics School 


Air Materiel Command will establish 
i Central Logistics Education School 
this September, in order to meet train- 
ing needs brought about by tech- 
nologically inspired changes in Air 
Force Logistics. 

The new school will be located at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio under Col. 
E. R. Magruder. The move is being 
directed by AMC Commander Gen. 
E. W. Rawlings, and will be conducted 
by the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The school will accommodate 225 
students at a time, and the first year’s 
enrollment is estimated at 2000 stu- 
dents. There will be roughly 10 times 
as many civilian as military students 
attending the 24 classes which range 
from two weeks to nine months. 

Courses to be offered include sys- 
tems analysis and design, advanced 
logistics, executive materiel require- 
ments, negotiation techniques, read- 
justment and quality control. 


Top AMC Suggester 
Is Oklahoma Civilian 


James R. Nichols of Oklahoma City 
Air Materiel Area is AMC’s suggester 
of the year. The honorary title and a 
certificate from AMC Commander Gen. 
E. W. Rawlings were presented to 
Nichols for having had 19 suggestions 
adopted by AMC during 1957. 

Also in Air Materiel Command, two 
men in the Aeronautical Div. have 
saved the Air Force $1.3 million dol- 
lars in purchasing integrated instru- 
ment systems for Century series fighter 
aircraft. William Lashley and Curtis 
Palmer, production and contract spe- 
cialists, achieved the saving through 
consolidation of requirements and effec- 
tive negotiations. 


McElroy Sets Up 
Supply Center 


An Armed Forces Supply Support 
Center, to monitor procurement of ma- 
teriel items common to all services, has 
been ordered by Defense Secretary 
Neil McElroy. The new office will not 
do the actual buying or determine the 
various services’ needs. 

The center will monitor the Federal 
Catalog Program, the Defense Stand- 
ardization Program and the Defense 
Materiel Utilization Program. Its di- 
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rector will be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and operation is 
scheduled to begin in September. 
Primary responsibility will be for 
“certain common supply functions of 
the military services,” with particular 
attention given to eliminating “any 
undesirable inconsistency, duplication 
and overlapping” among supply opera- 
tions. Administering the program will 
be a council including representatives 
of the four services, a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense and the director. 


Top Peacetime Medal 


Goes to AF General 


Maj. Gen. K. E. Tibbetts has been 
awarded the Air Force Distinguished 
Service Medai, the highest peacetime 
medal that the Air Force offers. Tib- 
betts will retire shortly after 30 years 
service. He is presently director of 
Plans and Programming at Air Materiel 
Command Headquarters. 


The citation accompanying the 





Medal-winner Tibbetts 


medal lauded Tibbetts as the first Di- 
rector of his office, and praised him 
for developing “a highly efficient or- 
ganization geared to render effective 
and timely logistic support for known 
requirements and future trends in 
weapons systems, force structures, and 
concepts of warfare.” 





Management Tips Given By Georgia Educator 


Personnel relations and adequate 
motives were described as two keys to 
successful management by Noah Lang- 
dale, Jr., President of Georgia Siate 
College, before the Third U. S. Army 
Civilian Personnel Officer’s Conference 
at Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Langdale told the meeting they 
“must realize humanity in the mass, 
under you, is important if you are to 
be a good manager. If you know how 
to manage, you have the universe in 
your hands.” 

He criticized executives who try to 


do “too much with too many people 
for too long a time,” and warned 
against the danger of “empire builders” 
in any organization. One of the most 
effective means of controlling person- 
nel, he said, is to act with legitimate 
motives. 

He told the meeting it was neces- 
sary to “take the best elements you 
find in an organization and build upon 
them . . . then it is possible to set up 
a clear-cut chain of command and 
channel of communications.” 
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Dates to Circle 








August 7-8 

Annual Conference, Western Region 
of American Society for Quality Con- 
trol—E]l Cortez Hotel, San Diego. 
August 18-23 

Seminar on Systems Engineering and 
Missiles Operations Research—Penn- 
sylvania State University. 
September 15-19 

Instrument Society of America Auto- 
mation Conference—Philadelphia, Pa. 


September 30-October 2 

Fourth Packaging and Handling 
Symposium—Washington, D.C.;_ or- 
ganized by the Navy Department. 
August 21 

Technical meeting on Automatic De- 
cision-making—Univ. of Calif. at Los 
Angeles: sponsored by Los Angeles 
chapter of ACM. 
October 13-15 

International Systems Meeting, Sys- 
tems and Procedures Assoc.—Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


Oct. 16-18 
The Institute of Management Sci- 
ences Annual Meeting—Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


PRODUC-TROL 
Visual Control 
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and COLOR control 


Confucius said: “A picture 
is worth 10,000 words” 
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° inal cost and upkeep low. 
© Schedules and time checks operations. 
® Historical record to back it up. 

® Bad situations show automatically. 

© Its simplicity has put it into 

world-wide use. 
© Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, .INC 


Westport, Conn. 


For more facts request No. 105 on reply card. 
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Shift in Key Personnel 


| Atlantic Fleet to Command, 








ARMY 


Maj. Gen. H. N. Toftoy, Deputy Commanding General, Army Ordnance 
Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala. to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. in August. 

Maj. Gen. Robert C. Butler, Deputy Commanding General, Army Commu- 
nications Zone, Europe to Ordnance Ammunition Command, Joliet, III. 

Brig. Gen. Horace F. Bigelow, Assistant Chief of Staff/ Logistics, U.S. Army 
Japan to Office of Army Chief of Ordnance in August. 

Brig. Gen. Robert C. Tripp, Assistant Chief of Transportation, Military Oper- 
ations, to U.S. Army Transportation Terminal Command, Fort Mason, Calif. 

Brig. Gen. Samuel E. Gee, Assistant Division Commander, 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion, Korea, to Office of the Chief of Staff, Army, Washington, D.C. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph M. Colby, Commanding General, Ordnance Ammunition 
Command, Joliet Arsenal, Ill. to Army Ordnance Missile Command, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Brig. Gen. Paul A. Mayo, Commanding General, Army Finance Center, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, to Office, Chief of Army Finance, Washington, D.C. 
in August. 

Maj. Gen. James H. Phillips, Chief, U.S. Army Security Agency, Arlington, 
Va. to Headquarters, U.S. Army Air Defense Command. 

Maj. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., Deputy for Army, Joint Task Force 7, Arling- 
ton, Va. to Office, Chief of Army Research and Development, Washington, D.C. 
in September. 

Brig. Gen. George T. Duncan, Commanding General, Berlin Command, Eu- 
rope to U.S. Army Element, Joint Task Force 7, Arlington, Va. 


NAVY 


Vice Admiral Thomas §. Combs, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Fleet 
Operations and Readiness to Commander, Eastern Fleet Frontier, Commander, 
Atlantic Reserve Fleet and U.S. Naval Representative, Military Staff Committee, 
United Nations. ‘ 

Vice Admiral Wallace M. Beakley, Commander of 7th Fleet to Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Fleet Operations and Readiness. 

RAdm. Frederick Kivette, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Air to 
Commander, 7th Fleet. 

RAdm. Roland N. Smoot, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Administra- 


| tion to Commander, U.S. Taiwan Defense Command. 


RAdm. William G. Cooper, Office of Chief of Naval Operations to Com- 


| mander, Antisubmarine Defense Force, Atlantic Fleet. 


Vice Admiral Frank T. Watkins, Commander, Antisubmarine Defense Force, 
13th Naval District. 


MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Gen. James P. Riseley, Director of Personnel, Headquarters, USMC to 
Commanding General, Camp Lejeune, N.C. in August. 

Brig. Gen. August Larson, Deputy Chief of Staff for Research and Develop- 
ment to Director of Personnel, USMC Headquarters, in August. 

Brig. Gen. George R. E. Shell to Deputy Chief of Staff for Research and 
Development in August. 

Brig. Gen. Roy M. Gulick, Commanding General, USMC Supply Center, 
Albany, Ga. to Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps. 


AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr. to Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 

Maj. Gen. Lee W. Fulton to Assistant Deputy Commander for Resources, 
Air Research and Development Command, Andrews AFB, Md. 

Brig. Gen. Charles A. Heim to Central Control Group (OSD), Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Prescott M. Spicer to Commander, 27th Air Division (Defense), 
Air Defense Command, Norton AFB, Calif. in October. 

Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner takes additional duties as Executive Director, 
Single Manager, Operating Agency for Airlift Service. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 

Edward E. Harriman, Senior Systems Engineer for Air Weapons Systems 
in Navy's Bureau of Ordnance, to OSD as Scientific Advisor to Director of 
Guided Missiles. 
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Operation 


Trainfire 


F WE apply the very best tech- 

niques of management art to a sys- 
tem of jobs, what will limit the efficiency 
that can be expected to result from 
action of that system? Will not the ex- 
pected efficiency be limited by the de- 
gree of existing job proficiencies in the 
system? 

The question is, then, how is man- 
agement to insure, with the personnel 
resources: now available to it, the ac- 
crual of a much higher degree of out- 
put job proficiencies per unit of input 
training time and expense? This ques- 
tion represents one of the paramount 
problems of management today, and 
particularly of management in the 
Armed Forces. Let us take a critical 
look at the time-honored approach 
usually followed to resolve the prob- 
lem. Invariably this solution has con- 
sisted, in its larger part at least, of 
some degree of coordination between 
the uses of two well-worn devices: (1) 
the device of personnel selection and 
(2) the supplementary device of job 
simplification. 

It is, of course, obvious that such a 
solution of the problem is geared to a 
situation in which the personnel supply 
far exceeds the demands of the asking 
job system, whether it is industry or 
the Armed Forces. 

But, I ask the reader to imagine a 
situation of total war: the apparently 
possible disparity between our job re- 
quirements and our personnel resources 
becomes a truly frightening thought. 
From this, I believe that it can be 
safely concluded that we had best not 
depend upon the factors of personnel 
selection and job simplification alone 
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A New Idea in Troop Training 


to provide our insurance for the future. 

What then, one may ask, of the pos- 
sibilities from increasing automation? 
How will this factor affect job training 
and hence job proficiency? Can in- 
creasing automation simplify, or in 
some cases even eliminate, a substan- 
tial portion of jobs? Can this factor 
be depended upon to take up the 
critical slack which otherwise may exist 
between job requirements and person- 
nel resources? I frankly do not pretend 
to know the extent to which we can ex- 
pect automation to help us, but, cur- 
rently at least, it does not appear that 
faith in automation as a generally effec- 
tive solution can be warranted. 


Only Hope 


As I am sure that the reader will 
have correctly anticipated, about the 
only major hope remaining to us for 
resolution of our problem is the pos- 
sibility of increased job proficiencies 
through improvement of training effec- 
tiveness in itself. 

I believe, largely on the basis of ex- 
perimental work that the Human Re- 
sources Research Office (HumRRO) has 
done for the Army since 1952, that 
we can obtain a much greater degree 
of trainee learning per unit of training 
time and expense without increasing 
aptitude requirements to support it. I 
further believe that we can do this 
without overshredding jobs or being 
oversolicitous about automation. I be- 
lieve that the key to solution of our 
problem—i.e., the key to increased 
training effectiveness in and of itself— 
lies in the devotion right now of a 





by Dr. Francis E. Jones 


much greater proportion of our rfe- 
search dollars and energy to basic 
inquiry into every legitimate unharm- 
ful means of better motivating our 
trainees. 

What we did in the past was tacitly 
to assume that the chronic dearth of 
motivation in training was somehow 
inevitable and unchangeable. The way 
we have learned to live with this situ- 
ation has been to demand an excess of 
aptitude for every job to compensate 
for the deficit in motivation. Our 
theory has been, if we had just put it 
into words, “give me a guy to train 
that is so smart that he will learn 
something—even when he is_ half 
asleep.” Our attitude has not been 
“Give me a guy who has aptitude 
enough to learn this task—if he will 
only try, and keep really trying. I will 
arrange the training course so that it 
will challenge every worthwhile moti- 
vational wellspring within this individ- 
ual. I will accept the onus of that, and 
the proof depends upon me.” Oh, no; 
I am afraid that we have avoided the 
real issue. We have looked at instruc- 
tion from the teacher's point of view, 
not the learner’s. True, we have oc- 
casionally spouted virtuous words to 
the contrary; we have paid some lip 
service to the problems and needs of 
the learner—and then calmly have 
done nothing to change his learning 
environment. And we are paying now 
for our neglect, although no one knows 
how much yet. 


In the paragraphs that follow, I will 
outline and illustrate the kind of train- 
ing treatment that some of us in train- 
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ing research have come to regard as 
the beginning of a cure. For concrete- 
ness, I will draw in the main upon 
two HumRRO sources. These are 
known as Projects MOONLIGHT and 
TRAINFIRE. Project MOONLIGHT 
resulted in an effective training course 
in night rifle marksmanship, a very 
difficult subject. Project TRAINFIRE 
resulted in a new course in day rifle 
marksmanship, which extensive test 
has proved clearly superior to the 
course in vogue for the past 30 years. 
Our Army has adopted and is now 
using both of these research products. 
Their use is now improving the pro- 
ficiencies of many basic trainees and 
in time, when the changeover is com- 
plete from the old to the new systems, 
it will affect all who enter the Army. 
Further, our near allies the Canadians 
also have adopted the TRAINFIRE 
method. 

It is likely that every reader of this 
magazine has had some experience 
with shooting—either the military or 
the civilian variety, or both—so this 
topic is particularly apropos to en- 
lighten my points about training, since 
we all share some firsthand knowledge 
of it. 

The interests basic to trainee moti- 
vation are most effective when self- 
generated and self-sustained. Training- 
course content must appeal strongly, 
then, to intrinsic interests of the 
trainee. For active, sustained and pow- 
erful motivational effects, this appeal 
must be made to expectancies, habits 
and attitudes of long and favorable 
standing. For it is on this basis almost 
alone, if not alone, that the trainee can 
be induced to sufficiently involve him- 
self with the training situation to re- 
alize fully his learning potential. But 
in practice, how can the necessary con- 
ditions be met? 

When we in HumRRO first started 
thinking about project TRAINFIRE, 
we asked ourselves a question along 
the following lines: “Why is it that our 
young American citizens of today are 
bored stiff in rifle marksmanship train- 
ing? Can it be that they do not like 
to shoot?” Well, there certainly was 
some evidence that they did like to 
shoot, but not on the rifle ranges. How 
about spending money at the carnival 
in order to win Kewpie dolls? How 
about getting up before daybreak, rid- 
ing 40 miles and walking 10, just to 
shoot some game that is not even eaten 
later? Now most Americans do these 
things, or would like to do them, when 
the opportunity offers. 

Then there must be some profound 
difference between the situations ex- 
isting in marksmanship training and in 
carnival shooting or hunting? Yes, there 
is. It is in the nature of the target. On 
the old-style rifle range, you fire a 
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shot at a paper bull’s-eye target. Min- 
utes later you may be signalled the ef- 
fect, after they have spotted the shot 
in the pits. The target itself does 
nothing. Not so a carnival or hunting 
target—it dies when it is hit, or keeps 
on running after it is missed. We there- 
fore undertook, as our very first prob- 
lem in TRAINFIRE, the development 
of a manlike target, to be remotely 
controlled so that it could be raised or 
lowered at will for surprise effect, and 
otherwise so constructed that it would 
die when hit by a rifle bullet—even 
when on its way up or down—just like 
an enemy soldier. 

But just changing the nature of the 
target from a dull one to an exciting 
one, however important in _ itself, 
would not have been enough. The con- 
ditions of the shooter also needed a 
change. On the old-style course, the 
shooter takes up his position on an ele- 
vated ramp in order to fire. Closely 
crammed in upon the firing line be- 
tween his mates on either side, he is 
restricted to limits of action so nar- 
row and confined and devoid of all 
change that his natural desire for shoot- 
ing soon begins to fade. 

Consequently, in TRAINFIRE there 
are no ramps—the firing line is level 
with the rest of the ground. Just a fox- 
hole and a stump at each firing posi- 
tion. With the trainee in full battle- 
dress (no padded jackets, if you 
please), defensive problems are fired 





out of the foxhole and from behind the 
stump and also from an adjacent open 
space. Attack problems are fired with 
the trainee advancing at a walk. When 
his target appears, sometimes he must 
dive into the fox hole first, and then 
engage it (in this case the foxhole be- 
comes a shell hole). Other times he 
must take quick cover behind the stump 
and fire from there around the side of 
the stump. At still other times he must 
take up an appropriate unsupported 
position to fire, and afterwards con- 
tinue the advance. Since the target 
situation is kept ever changing, some- 
times simulating an enemy advance or 
retreat, or random and surprise effects, 
our trainee is always on his toes—he 
has plenty to entertain him. 

Further, the shooting problems in 


TRAINFIRE are graded in difficulty. 
As the course progresses in time, the 
increasing skill of the trainee is chal- 
lenged ever more and more, since he 
starts with relatively easy problems 
and then rapidly works up to very diffi- 
cult ones. The more he shoots the 
better he likes it. This is because he 
can see real progress, from problem to 
problem, from day to day. He knows 
that he must hustle to keep up with 
the training situation, but there are no 
sudden jumps in difficulty which would 
carry him so fast that he could not 
hope to succeed. 

The gist of the illustration drawn 
from TRAINFIRE may be summar- 
ized, then, in the following way—all of 
our young men have seen many movies 
dealing with combat problems and they 
have heard veterans talk. They want 
realism in training. To satisfy them, a 
training course in rifle marksmanship 
must closely simulate the real thing 
as they conceive it. 

As far as any training course goes 
then—no matter what the subject— 
if we are to follow my first principle 
we must deduce the most realistic 
training consequences possible from the 
mission that governs our training ob- 
jectives, and then cast up the result- 
ing course content into training so 
that it will optimally appeal to all im- 
portant positive expectancies, habits 
and attitudes known to exist in the 
population to be trained. Further than 
this, we must organize our training 
problems in an order of difficulty so 
arranged that challenge to the learner 
is progressive and commensurate with 
his advancing capability and skill. 

In consideration of the first motiva- 
tional principle proposed, great stress 
was laid upon the importance of proper 
appeal to existing positive expectancies, 
habits and attitudes found in the pop- 
ulation to be trained. Unfortunately, 
however, not all of the expectancies, 
habits and attitudes found in a popula- 
tion of trainees are potential facilitators 
of learning. Some of them are always 
distinctly negative with regard to train- 
ing effect. These will act to debilitate, 
or to distract from, or otherwise to af- 
fect adversely the setting up and ce- 
menting of the systems of response 
that are the natural goals of the train- 
ing course. Such negative attitudes 
must be conquered therefore, so that 
postive effects may proceed unimpeded 
to achieve their fullest advantage in 
the end. In order to conquer negative 
attitudes we must first, of course, rec- 
ognize them as such. Then we must 
isolate them from others of their kind, 
so that we may anticipate their specific 
effects. And last, we must devise means 
for their demise, neutralization or other 
counteraction. 

Let us draw again upon TRAIN- 
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FIRE, for illustration now of the prin- 
ciple that negative attitudes must be 
conquered. As every trainer in the sub- 
ject will attest, one of the greatest 
bugaboos in rifle marksmanship in- 
struction is the flinch. This habit so 
distracts the necessary skills of the 
shooter that he can achieve no further 
progress until he has learned to over- 
come it. Consequently, much trainee 
and instructor time and trouble is in- 
volved in training shooters out of the 
flinch, once they have fallen heir to it. 

But why allow flinching to occur in 
the first place? Or, if this is not pos- 
sible, why not cut down on its in- 
cidence? Or so we reasoned in plan- 
ning TRAINFIRE. Now it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the basis of 
flinching might be fear, in its effect 
upon training a negative and debilitat- 
ing attitude generally. According to 
this hypothesis, if a man fears the 
noise or kick of the caliber .30 rifle, 
he may flinch. There is also an addi- 
tional closely related problem. Trainees 
who are originally completely unafraid 
may, through carelessness or inatten- 
tion or distraction by some other event, 
fail to hold their rifles properly snug. 
When concentrating upon aiming or 
upon speed in getting off the shot, it 
is easy for this to happen. If it does 
happen, a nice “pinky” on the collar- 
bone may be the result, and the con- 
sequent sensitivity to shooting may 
then produce a flincher. We resolved 
that both of these possibilities must be 
avoided, insofar as we could arrange it. 

In TRAINFIRE we attacked the prob- 
lem by a demonstration on the first day 
of firing. The demonstration starts with 
questions to the trainees, asked by the 
instructor to find out what fears they 
may express concerning the rifle. When 
questioned, some of them usually do 
express varying degrees of fear. As an 
extreme case, I recall one recruit who 
professed to believe that the rifle was 
never fired standing, because it would 
kick a man down! Where he had de- 
rived this misinformation I did not 
learn, but I have no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of his initial conviction. 
Once the trainees have expressed their 
fears and misbeliefs, the instructor 
calls upon a very small and insignificant 
looking member of the training cadre 
to come forward and fire the rifle in 
the “antifear demonstration.” In full 
view of the assembled trainees, this in- 
dividual (a frail type weighing about 
125 pounds) proceeds to fire the rifle. 
He fires it first with the butt pressed 
against the thigh of his leg. He then 
fires it with the butt in his stomach. 
Finally he fires it with the naked butt- 
plate pressed firmly against his chin! 
The trainees know that the cadreman 
is not firing blanks either, for he has 
loaded the rifle with full rounds be- 
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fore firing, and they saw him do this. 
After the exciting but uneventful 
termination of this exercise, it is ex- 
plained to the trainees that “Never, 
never, never under any circumstances 
can the rifie hurt you, so long as you 
hold it firm and snug, so that both the 
rifle and your body make one unit of 
mass. Any slack between the two, how- 
ever, and you may get a hard kick 
which may start you flinching.” 
Now there is no known way as yet 
to prevent all men from flinching; 
some will do it in spite of the best 








precautions. But in TRAINFIRE the 
incidence of flinchers was and _ is 
markedly decreased by starting the 
men off as I have described. A proper. 
appreciation of the physics of recoil 
helps. At the end of our demonstra- 
tion, the rifle, held tight by a cadre- 
man, is fired butt to the shoulder of 
several trainee volunteers in succession. 
This clinches the effect. 

A prime need in any course of train- 
ing is for the trainee to know precisely 
what he is expected to learn. As a 
necessary first condition for this knowl- 
edge, he must be shown, in a way that 
induces belief and acceptance, just 
where in the hierarchy of skill he 
stands when the course begins. If a 
hundred men are taking the course, 
they will all start from different points 
within this hierarchy. 

Not only should each individual tak- 
ing a course be shown from whence 
he actually starts in skill, he also should 
be shown exactly where he is expected 
to go in skill within the same hierarchy. 
He must then be encouraged to com- 
pare these two points on the skill con- 
tinuum. This comparison will enable 
him to define the task ahead in realistic 
terms of performance: i. e., he must 
advance in skill from what he can now 
do to what will later be expected of 
him. 

After the trainee has defined his task, 
by locating his own actual starting 
point and the expected end point 


within the hierarchy of skill, the entire 
content of the course should be out- 
lined to him, from start to finish, as a 
series of logical and economical steps 
designed only to help him move from 
where he now is to where he wants 
to go. 

In project TRAINFIRE, the principle 
of orienting the trainee within the 
hierarchy of skill receives the follow- 
ing application. On the first day of 
firing, the trainees are permitted to 
fire on both kinds of target utilized 
throughout individual training and 
qualification. These are (1) the small 
bull’s-eye target, used at 1000 inches 
to teach the fundamentals of marks- 
manship; and (2) the man-sized popup 
target, used in field firing and later on 
in testing. Prior to firing his first rounds 
at these targets, the trainee is given 
only sufficient instruction to make the 
exercise intelligible and to get the 
rounds out of the barrel of his piece 
safely. He is allowed to proceed there- 
from strictly according to his own 
manner, with no interference or advice 
whatsoever from the training cadre. 

Now this point is crucial. Advising 
the trainee at this stage runs the serious 
risk of causing the whole exercise to 
fail in its purpose, because any poor 
result that he obtains in shooting will 
not be accepted by him, but instead 
will be blamed upon the interference 
and advice received. “If they hadn't 
messed with me, I could have done 
better,” etc. When the trainee finishes 
his first firing, he is given the targets 
upon which he fired, properly marked 
and scored. A number of carefully se- 
lected and trained experts from the 
cadre are now brought forward to fire 
the same problems under exactly the 
same conditions as did the trainees 
previously. The trainees watch the ex- 
perts fire. The targets fired upon by 
the experts are then properly marked 
and scored. The trainees finally com- 
pare their own results with the results 
produced by the experts. They are 
told, “You have demonstrated to your- 
self in a free situation what you are 
now able to do in the way of shoot- 
ing. You each know exactly where you 
stand. You also have seen, from the 
performance of the training cadre, 
what you will soon be able to do. The 
only objective of this course of training 
is to move you from where you now 
are in skill to where you want to be.” 

The steps of the whole course, in 
synopsis, are then explained and 
demonstrated to the trainee. The point 
is made that these steps are the best 
means of rapid transit up the hierarchy 
of skill from wherever one is at the 
beginning to where all will be in the 
end. 

Trainee appreciation of any impor- 
tant, key or crucial point in training is 
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best realized in practice by setting up 
an exercise wherein the individual 
demonstrates to himself, by virtue of 
his own performance in a free situa- 
tion, the validity of the point. 

Let us draw on project MOON- 
LIGHT for the best example of the 
principle we now consider. The trainee 
comes to the course in night rifle 
marksmanship instruction after he has 
gained considerable skill in the day 
art. By day he has been hitting popup 
targets with ease up to the range of 
300 yards away. When he is told that 
the night problem is to hit similar 
targets at the much shorter ranges of 
50 yards and under (that is, in starless 
and starlight conditions), he thinks that 
this will be a “breeze.” Little does he 
realize that his day method of shoot- 
ing, which is dependent upon dis- 
crimination of his rifle sights, will not 
only absolutely fail him here but, even 
worse, will lead him into positive error. 
Nor can he be successfully “just told” 
this fact. 

Therefore the first period of instruc- 
tion in night firing consists of letting 
the trainee try to hit night targets by 
use of his day method of sight aline- 
ment. He proves to himself, to his own 
satisfaction, that it cannot be done this 
way. But only after his failure in this 
exercise is the trainee really open to 
progress in learning the pointing tech- 
nique that will finally solve the night 
problem for him. 

It is odd that one can demonstrate 
a concept verbally and even graphically 
to trainees, and that they will ap- 
parently come to understand it per- 
fectly—they can now explain it back 
to the instructor—but then they will 
oftentimes go right ahead in the train- 
ing situation and act as if they had 
never heard of it. Usually this happens 
because the instructor has neglected 
properly to provide prior experimental 
referents for the words (or the picture) 
used to introduce the concept. 

There is a good illustration in 
MOONLIGHT. Even after the trainee 
has discovered that he cannot hit night 
targets by the use of day method, you 
still cannot always “just tell him why,” 
and expect it to bring about a change 
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in his reaction. So the following exer- 
cise was set up in MOONLIGHT. At 
a distance of 50 yards in broad day- 
light, the trainee is told to shoot at a 
bull’s-eye a large clearly visible bull’s- 
eye of about 20 inches diameter. The 
only restriction is that he is furnished 
a rifle with no sights, front or rear. 
(This is to simulate the nighttime con- 
dition when he cannot see his sights.) 
He is told to aim carefully at six 
o'clock on the bull and to fire a shot 
group of three rounds. Invariably, the 
group turns up high on the target 
frame, way above the bull. 

But when now retold the source of 
the night firing error, because he has 
obtained clear experimental referents 
for the concept, our trainee believes 
and will act upon his belief. He will 
now try hard to learn the night point- 
ing technique. But we could not have 
successfully “just told him so” in the 
first place, as experimental results have 
shown time and again. 


The Backup 


In any training course in which the 
trainee is called upon to build up suc- 
cessive layers of skill from the simple 
to the complex, it often happens that 
individuals suddenly begin making too 
many mistakes at the higher levels 
of performance, and apparently will 
flounder on from bad to even worse 
if left alone. For this reason, means 
must be built into the course content 
to take such individuals back to a 
simpler level of performance, where 
analysis of their difficulties not only 
can be assured to the instructor but 
also will be discovered by self-demon- 
stration by the trainee. 

In TRAINFIRE field firing, an in- 
dividual suddenly falling too far be- 
low the expected norm for that stage 
will be returned to the 1000-inch range 
immediately. Here analysis of his diffi- 
culty is uncomplicated by the effects 
of distance, weather, time pressure, 
and terrain. Here he will go through 
preliminary exercises again, until the 
exact source of his particular trouble 
is uncovered. He will then be quickly 
retrained in his weak point before 
being returned to field firing. In the 





long run this corrective measure saves 
both training time and trainee con- 
fidence. 

In any training course, there really 
are usually only a few vitally impor- 
tant points to remember. From the 
very start these vitally important points 
must be isolated and properly high- 
lighted for the trainee. Then every- 
thing else in the course, every part of 
every exercise, must be chained directly 
to them. 

For example, in rifle marksmanship 
training (the day phase) the key points 
to remember are: (1) grouping; (2) 
battle zero; (3) hold off; (4) target de- 
tection. Unless a man can aim con- 
sistently (group), he cannot get a 
proper battle zero. Without a proper 
zero he cannot learn to hold off for 
range, weather and target motion. Un- 
less he detects, rapidly and efficiently, 
his battle target, no amount of purely 
shooting skill will avail him aught, 
and so on. Everything in TRAINFIRE 
supports and is tied to the above points 
in a clear manner. Therefore, the 
trainee can start with them and re- 
integrate the whole course for him- 
self. He can, then, if he wants to, pick 
out the tough problems and think of 
their solutions in relation to any kind 
of imaginable situation. 

The problem of supplying the good 
instructor will be with us to the very 
end, I am sure. But, whatever may 
be the skill level of a given instructor, 
the use of that skill is ultimately de- 
pendent upon his daily motivation. 

From HumRRO experience, I will 
say that a course carefully constructed 
along the lines of the principles that 
I have just enumerated and illustrated 
has as much effect on the motivation 
of the instructor as it has upon that 
of the trainee. For as the instructor 
sees the skills and knowledge of his 
trainees growing daily, as he sees 
their pride and esprit build up, he 
himself becomes inspired to greater 
effort. We get an interaction here. The 
instructor and the trainees begin to 
motivate each other as the daily level 
of skill and enthusiasm continues to 
rise. No longer is the visit of the train- 
ing inspector a dreaded thing; he be- 
comes a sought-after audience. 

These basic problems, and a_ host 
of others too numerous to mention, 
clearly underlie the kind of ad hoc 
problem with which we grapple in 
training research today. This is par- 
ticularly true with regard to problems 
involving motivation and _ leadership, 
and especially motivation. Our speed 
and effectiveness in continuing to solve 
the many crucial military training prob- 
lems which will confront us in the 
space age is dependent upon a fund of 
basic knowledge that we have just be- 
gun to generate. 
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Your Investment Future 





Mutual Fund Sales Charges 


by W. Mac Stewart* 


There has been some mild con- 
troversy in the Military recently con- 
cerning the relative advantages of the 
two types of mutual funds known as 
“front load plans” and “level load 
plans’—caused by a lack of under- 
standing, even on the part of some 
high military officers, of mutual funds. 
Let’s examine the facts: 

The plans referred to are monthly 
investment plans for purchasing 
mutual fund shares. The term “load” 
refers to the sales charge. This takes 
the place of the brokerage fee you 
pay when you buy and sell individual 
issues—yet unlike a brokerage fee, 
it is paid only once: at the time you 
buy. In a “level load” fund, some- 
times called a “voluntary” plan, each 
monthly investment carries the same 
sales charge percentage. In a “front 
load” fund, sometimes called a “con- 
tractual” plan, a large part of the 
sales charge (usually half) is deducted 
from the first 12 payments, and the 
balance spread over the life of the 
plan (usually ten to 12% years). The 
term “contractual” is misleading, as 
the investor makes no contract, other 
than with himself, to complete the 
plan. However, he is told when he 
starts such a plan that liquidation in 
the early years is apt to result in a 
loss to him. 

By way of illustration, let’s assume 
you are investing equally in a plan 
of each type, each with a sales charge 
of 842%. In the level load plan, 8%%¢ 
of each dollar you invest for the 
entire life of the plan is deducted as 
sales charge. In the front load plan 
approximately 50¢ of each dollar you 
invest is deducted from the first 12 
payments, but only 4¢ to 4%¢ per 
dollar is deducted from subsequent 
payments. Your break-even point is 
likely to be reached sooner with the 
level load plan, but the front load 
plan will gradually catch up. By the 
time you complete both plans you 
will have paid exactly the same 
amount of sales charge on each. 

At first glance, it would appear 
that the level load plan is the better 
deal. And this is true if you plan on 
liquidating your shares soon after you 
start your program, because you are 
almost certain to take a greater loss 
if you liquidate your front load plan 
in the first two to three years. How- 
ever, the final results to you, the in- 
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vestor, will be approximately the same 
from each type of program if you 
carry them both through to comple- 
tion. To prove this, one fund recently 
computed performance tables of their 
own plan, applying both level load 
and front load factors. Payments of 
the same amounts were assumed to 
have been made on both plans on 
the same days. On monthly invest- 
ments totalling several thousand dol- 
lars over a period of ten years, the 
final results were within five dollars 
of each other! 

However, there are so many vari- 
ables that no valid table or chart 
could ever be established comparing 
the two types of plans. Final results 
could depend on what day of each 
month the payments were made. A 
change of even one day could swing 
the end results in favor of one plan 
or the other. Further, market action 
has a big effect. If the market dropped 
during the life of the plan on a 
straight diagonal line with no fluctua- 
tions (an impossibility), a front load 
plan would show superior results. 
Conversely, if the market made an 
equally-impossible straight line rise 
during the life of the plan, the level 
load plan would be superior. But the 
constant in-between fluctuations dur- 
ing any rise or decline is the great 
equalizing factor. Therefore, it is im- 
possible, except in abstract theory, to 
determine whether a front load or 
level load plan will produce higher 
earnings and growth. 

However, when comparing these 
two types of plans we must also con- 
sider the purpose for which we are 
investing—our long range goal. A 
mutual fund must always be con- 
sidered a long term investment, and 
every fund underwriter advises you 
not to undertake a monthly invest- 
ment plan unless you sincerely intend 
to complete it. What has been the 
record of the two types of plans on 
that score? Statistics show that volun- 
tary plans, including level load funds 
and the N. Y. Stock Exchange’s 
monthly investment plan, have a 60% 
delinquency rate. That is, 6 of each 
10 persons who started such plans 
have either dropped them entirely or 
are more than six months behind in 
their payments. 

By contrast, front load mutual funds 
have only a 10% delinquency rate. 
Nine of each ten investors in those 
funds are still investing regularly, still 
building toward their original goals. 
The reason for this is obvious: Since, 


in a front load plan, you will be be- 
hind (that is, the value of your hold- 
ings will be less than you have paid 
in) for perhaps two or three years, 
the temptation to drop your plan is 
considerably less, and you keep right 
on making your regular monthly in- 
vestments. (This is the same principle 
as building the cash value in your 
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commercial life insurance). 
the time your fund investment has 
reached the break-even point, you 
have firmly established the saving and 
investing habit, and you never stop. 
Industry figures show that 90% of 
front load investors will complete their 
investment programs, compared to less 
than 40% of voluntary plan investors. 

It has been shown many times that 
to be truly successful a periodic sav- 
ings or investing medium should have 
both “penalty” and “reward” factors 
to encourage the individual to carry 
on with the good intentions he had 
when he started his plan. For ex- 
ample: U. S. Savings Bonds have an 
extremely low rate of return if cashed 
before maturity. It is a number of 
years before the cash value of most 
life insurance policies equals the pre- 
miums that have been paid. 

This column does not presume to 
claim one type of fund is superior 
to the other. Nor do we wish to add 
fuel to the long-standing and insolv- 
able argument over which is best. We 
do hold, however, that for the aver- 
age investor any well-managed com- 
mon stock fund, or balanced fund with 
heavy common stock holdings, is a 
sound long range investment medium 
—whether it is a front load or level 
load plan. 


Then, by 
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Run Down of Key Contracts 
| ARMY 


| $3.2 million to the Allison Div. of General Motors Corp. for development of 
a 250 hp propjet turbine aircraft engine weighing 106 Ibs. 

$6 million to Hayes Aircraft Corp. for organizational and field maintenance 
on roughly 254 fixed-wing and 306 rotor aircraft. 

$9 million to Radioplane Diy., Northrop Aircraft for low speed and support 
drones. 

$5.2 million to Raytheon Mfg. Co. for work on the Hawk ground-to-air missile 
system. 

$6.3 million to Bendix Aviation Corp. for proximity fuses. 

$6 million to Chrysler Corp. for Redstone missile components. 

$380,000 for development of two wheeled amphibians with five and fifteen ton 
capacities, designed to replace the World War II DUKWs. 

$2.4 million to Thiokol Chemical Corp. for development of a self-destroying 
unit for Nike-Hercules missiles. 

$1 million to Philco Corp. for installation of two inter-battery microwave com- 
munications systems between Nike missiles sites and anti-aircraft operation 
centers. 


NAVY 

$65 million to Goodyear Aircraft Corp. for research and development work 
on Subroc, an antisubmarine missile which can be fired from above or below 
the surface. 

$29 million to Bendix Aviation Corp. for advanced engineering and production 
of the Talos missile. 

$10.3 million to Sperry Gyroscope Co. for production of weapon direction equip- 
ment for Talos-armed ships. 

$11.9 million to General Electric Co. to design and furnish long lead-time re- 
actor compartment components for the guided missile nuclear-powered frigate. 

$19 million to Sperry Gyroscope Co. for field test and radar equipment for Ter- 
rier guided missile ships. . 

$8 million to Sperry Gyroscope Co. for long lead-time items to be used with 
Talos missile radar. 

$15 million to Raytheon Mfg. Co. for radio communications relay sets for the 
Marine Corps. 

$3.5 million to Peterson Builders, Inc. for one wood ocean minesweeper. 

$3.3 million to Tacoma Boatbuilding Co., Inc. for two wood coastal mine- 
sweepers. 

$1.2 million in two contracts to Telecomputing Corp. for advanced electronics 
equipment. 


AIR FORCE 


$320 million to Boeing Airplane Co. for B-52 bombers already programmed. 

$65 million to Northrop Aircraft for Snark intercontinental air-breathing missiles. 

$16.2 million to Allison Div., General Motors Corp. for product support engi- 
neering services for J33, J71 and T56 engines. 

$13.8 million to Ford Instrument Co. for navigational computer sets. 

$2.1 million to Allison Div., General Motors Corp. for gas turbine engines. 

$2 million to Bell & Howell Co. for JAN projectors. 

$4 million letter contract to McDonnell Aircraft Corp. for F-101B production. 
The definitive contract is estimated at $80 million. 

$3.9 million to Curtiss-Wright Corp. for product improvement on the J65 engine. 

$1 million to Convair-San Diego for the sled-test program of canopy and interim 
ejection seats for the F-1O6B. 

$1.3 million to Garrett AiResearch Mfg. for F-100 and KC-135 starters. 

$1.2 million to Lycoming Div., Avco Mfg. Corp. for O-480-1 reciprocating 
engines. 

$1.9 million to Aerojet-General Corp. for pnenet improvement studies pertaining 
to high-energy fuels. 

$3 million to Sylvania Electric Products, — for antenna, . receiver-transmitter, 
computer and frequency tracker equipment for jet aircraft. 

$1.6 million to Wright Aeronautical Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp. for aircraft and 
helicopter reciprocating engines. 

$1.7 million to Summers Gyroscope Corp. for MM-3 and MM-4 indicators. 

$1.5 million to Chandler-Evans for supporting parts on J47 engines. 

$314.8 million to Convair for work on the Atlas ICBM in definitization of a 
letter contract. 

$17 million to General Electric Co. for T58 engines. 
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AIR FREIGHT 


IS FIVE TIMES FASTER... 


often costs less 
than the fastest 
surface shipping! 


ahs 


beeen 


In many cases, you'll find your shipments actually could go cheaper by Scheduled Airlines Air Freight 
than by old-fashioned surface shipping methods. A typical example: a shipment of machine parts from 


MIAMI TO CHICAGO 


200 POUNDS BY THE FASTEST SURFACE SOOO nnn ccc ccccccccescnsevccseces $25.18 
200 POUNDS BY SCHEDULED AIRLINES AIR FREIGHT ............. cece cee cece cee eeee $19.05 


(Pick-up and delivery included in each case.) 


And, of course, Scheduled Airlines Air Freight saves you days...sometimes weeks...in shipping 
time! Saves paperwork, too. One waybill covers the entire movement. Packing and crating is easier 

. and there’s less damage and pilferage when your shipments go via the rapid reliable Scheduled 
Airlines. For full information and rates, call the Scheduled Airlines serving your part of the country. 





THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Waits OF THE U.S.A. 





AAXICO AIRLINES CAPITAL AIRLINES ELLIS AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 


ALASKA AIRLINES CENTRAL AIRLINES THE FLYING TIGER LINE NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIRWAYS prep ke NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES yas AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES RIDDLE AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES DELTA AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES SLICK AIRWAYS WEST COAST AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS WESTERN AIR LINES 


DEPENDABLE. SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 




















It takes brains... 


to guide a missile . . . mechanical brains, 
that is, like this tough but tiny smssa 
digital computer module. aaara has put 
a great many brains to work designing a 
fully transistorized and miniaturized digi- 
tal computer, a critical part of aaasa's 
all-inertial guidance system for the Air 
Force ICBM Program. 


More brains, the human kind, are now needed for aaasa's 
inertial role in the Air Force ICBM Program. Specialized 
senior engineering and technical management positions 
with excellent growth potential are now available. Write 
to 4@a94 ... Professional Personnel, Garden City, N. Y. 
Prompt, convenient, confidential interviews. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 








